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' MEMOIRS OF MR. DANIEL TERRY. 


Mr. Danie Terry is a native of Bath, and received his educa- 
tion partly at the grammar-school of that city, then under the 
management of the Reverend Nathaniel Morgan, and partly at a 
private academy at Wingfield, in Wiltshire, kept by the Reverend 
Edward Spenser. | 

At the age of 16 he was placed under Samuel Wyatt, Esq. for 
the purpose of becoming an architect, it having been thought 
that he discovered a propensity to such studies. With this gentle- 
man he remained five years ; but having very early in life imbibed 
a strong liking for the stage, and finding himself now at liberty 
to indulge the bent of his own inclinations, he took the opportu- 
nity, when at Sheffield for a few weeks in the year 1803, to make 
trial, as an amateur, in Mr. M‘Cready’s company, and chose for 
his first attempts, the subordinate parts of Tressel in Richard the 
Third, Cromwell in Henry the VIIIth, and Edmund in King 
Lear. Not feeling his inclination abated by experiment, in 1805 
he regularly entered the profession as an actor, and became a 
inember of Mr. Stephen Kemble’s company in the North of Eng- 
land, which he quitted upon its dissolution in August, 1806, 
‘after a year and a half of very varied and laborious practice. 
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He now went to Liverpool, where he continued to play in all | 
the usual class of characters until November, 1809, when he was 
engaged by Mr. Henry Siddons to lead the business of the Edin. j 
burgh Theatre; here he first acquired considerable degree of 
popularity, and to that celebrated city he remains strongly at. 
tached, not merely by the recollection of the kindness with which 
his public efforts were received, but of the valuable friendship, : 
which he enjoyed there in private society. 

In the summer of 1812 he was invited thence to. the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket; and in September, 1813, he con. 
cluded an engagement with the manageis of Covent Garden ; a 


both which theatres he continues to perform, | Kt 


Anon, 
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THE STRANGER KNIGHT, 
(Continued from p. 72.) 
Schwitzer was terrified at his own act; but the danger of th 
moment roused all Amelia's faculties, and made her rise superiv 


to herself. Her lover would have sought safety in flight, but she 
held him back forcibly by the arm, exclaiming 





** You must not move—flight is certain destruction to me ant 


to yourself. The page is advancing—plunge your weapon in hi | 


heart.” 
«© Another murder! horrible! horrible!” 


‘ 


‘* It is justifiable, for it is in self-defence ; there is no othe Ff 


hope of safety.—Choose then for yourself.” 

The page entered the arbour without suspicion of his danger. 
The blow was given with a sure and rapid hand, and he fell deal 
at the feet of his master. 

** Now, then,” cricd Amelia, ‘‘ there is not a moment to be 
lost : take the page’s dagger from his girdle, steep it in Ottocar's 
blood, and place it in his hand. Quick! quick! or we shall be 
surprised,” 


Amelia’s words roused him from his stupor. He did as she 
directed, though hardly conscious of his act. She then instructed 
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him in the part they were ‘to take to divert suspicion from them- 
selves. Her plan was to charge the guilt of the murder on the 
page, who no longer lived to refute the accusation. Besides the 
place in which he was, the bloody dagger would turn the suspi- 
cion of the deed into certainty, and a ready motive was to be found 
in his late dismissal from the Baron's service. One thing only 
was requisite to the execution of this scheme ; that none of the 
servants should have seen the page with the Baron. On this point 
they must first be satisfied, or the accusation would recoil upon 
themselves. Una could, probably, give the required information. 
This idea made them think on the affectionate girl, who had not 
vet recovered from her swoon. Schwitzer carried her in his arms 
to a near fountain, and sprinkled her face plentifully with the 
stream; meanwhile Amelia, in pursuance of their plan, retired to 
her chamber. 

His care at length brought back her senses, but the recollection 
of the Baron's death nearly deprived her of them a second time. 


Schwitzer needed atl his eloquence to calm her. He painted to 


her in strong colours Amelia’s danger ; declared that the happi- 
ness of all parties depended upon her fidelity and good will; and 
at length prevailed so far upon her weakness, that she consented 
to aid him in his plans. Love for her mistress was strongly im- 
planted in her mind ; and though she knew Amelia to be faithless 


to her husband’s bed, she still considered her as guiltless of his 
murder. 


The plan onee adopted was quickly put into execution. Una’s 
outcries raised the castle; and it appeared to the astonished at- 
tendants, when collected round the arbour, that Ottocar had 
fallen a victim to the resentment of his page, who had, in his 
turn, perished beneath the avenging hand of Schwitzer. The 
well-told tale, supported by the unsuspicious authority of Una, 
gained universal credit ; not one fora moment doubted the truth, 
or turned the slightest shadow of distrust towards the real culprits. 
All were violent in expressions of wrath against the unhappy page, 
and as death had fortunately freed him from their power, they 
were content to vent their resentment upon the lifeless body. In 
the violence of their indignation they trod upon it ; they pulled it 
about from one to the other, and trampled it till it was converted 
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into a shapeless and disgusting mass, nor desisted from this occu- 


pation of brutal anger while any thing remained for rage to prey 
upon ; then, and not till then, they thought upon the Baroness, 
All dreaded to communicate the dreadful tidings, when at length 
the office was referred to Una. Of course the offer was willingly 
accepted, for it aided them in carrying on the scheme of de- 
ception, - 

It is needless to dwell upon the feigned gricf of Amelia, the 
tumult and consternation of the house, and the various artifices 
by which the odium of guilt was completely devolved upon the 
page. No one in the castle, or of the neighbouring barons, en- 
tertained the slightest conception of the truth; and the lover: 
peacefully pursued their guilty course without interruption. 

Twelve months of illicit pleasure-had quickly passed away, and 
Amelia, who had long ceased to feel regret for her deceased hus- 
band, and now laid aside the last external emblems of regrei 
began to think of uniting herself in marriage to the stranger. 
He, whose love was not yet cooled by. possession, readily con- 
sented to the proposal ; perhaps the wealthy domain and titles of 
his mistress contributed to the perpetuity of his love. To inherit 
the vast possessions of Ottocar was a prospect sufficient to dazzle 
the eyes, and win the heart, of a young man without fortune and 
without friends. 

This point being once settled, the nuptial day was fixed at no 
distant period, and every preparation was made to celebrate it 
with appropriate splendour. All the nobles, friends of the de- 
ceased Ottocar, were invited to the feast ; and so well had Amelia 
taken her precautions, that not one refused to grace the nuptials 
by his presence. Many were shocked, and more astonished, at 
the indecent speed of this second marriage, but still no one sus- 
pected the truth; while all thought her ungrateful and incon- 
stant, all were still far from dreaming of the fatal secret, and 
were therefore content to pass over her levity in silence. 

The intermediate time was passed by the lovers in the usual 
routine of forbidden pleasures. Seven days alone divided them 
from the nuptial hour, and those seven appeared to Amelia’s im- 
patience, like the glimpse of eternity. Willingly would she have 
shortened the time; but this was beyond her power. Her fond- 
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ness for Schwitzer, and eagerness for the approaching nuptials, 
were encreased by the delay; when a circumstance occurred 
which aroused her sleeping conscience, though she had not suf- 
ficient resolution to obey its dictates. 

The remains of Ottocar had been deposited in the same tomb 
with the deceased Matilda. This unpleasant record of the past 
was of course offensive to Amelia's eyes ; it always recalled sensa- 
tions which she would willingly have banished from her breast 
for ever; the colossal figure of her husband, that stood upon the 
sable monument, was an eternal remembrance that would not be 
silenced, either by the firmness of her mind, or the delirium of 
present pleasure. It was, therefore, her custom to avoid the 
grove of flowers that enclosed the tomb, for though she could not 
stifle her feelings when once awaked, it was yet in her power to 
ahun every record which promised from experience to arouse her 
slumbering conscience. 


The night was cold and cheerless—the wind blew shrilly, and 


the dark masses of cloud driven along by its impulse, shot across 


the sky in a thousaad fantastic shapes, while the moon pierced 
through their blackness with a yellow fecble light, just sufficient 
to shew more distinctly the gloominess of the time. A chilling 
night-air rose from the waters of the canal, which beat darkly 
and heavily against its banks. Amelia felt in her own mind a 
corresponding gloom ; she was at once restless and depressed ; 
her rind at the same time suffered the hurry of irritation, and 
the nerveless torpor of extremest lassitude. 

Impatient of iierself, she wandered into the garden, with that 
Anxiety to escape froni her own feelings that always fills the mind 
worn down by care. Unconsciously, and perhaps led by some 
higher intelligence, her footsteps strayed into the fatal bower, so 
Jong and so carefully avoided. At any other time, the surround- 
ing objects, deeply impressed with horror on her memory, would 
have called into life a thousand terrific images of the past; yet 
now she moved quietly on, and was herself astonished at her own 
insensibility. The monument of her husband was before Her ; 
the colossal image, darkly shaded by the evening gloom, seemed 
to frown with inflexible sternness. She gazed on it long and in- 
tently—an undefined feeling, which could hardly be called curi- 
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“osity, was her first emotion—by degrees terror imperceptibly stole 
upon her—her eyes were still fixed upon the statue in earnest 
gaze; but the feeling that agitated her bosom was decided horror 
—her knees smote each other, the hair rose strong and painfully 
upon her head, her eyes felt forcibly dilated, and her mouth was 
drawn down by the violence of fear—to her fancy the wind seemed 
to whistle more shrilly; the boughs rustled with harsher noise, 
casting their tall shadows to and fro with quickened motion ; and 
the murmers of voices smote upon her ear. With every moment 
her agitation encreased—the moon bursting through the mass of 
clouds, cast a yellow sepulchral glare upon the tomb, and again 
in an instant was obscured—the varying shadows, now dark now 
light, flitted across the face of the statue with rapid motion—it 
moved—the hand was slowly raised—life quickened in the eye that 
knew not life.—Horror braced every nerve in Amelia’s frame, and 
she dashed from the grove in a state of madness. With unceasing 
specd she pursued her flight to the castle, where she sunk upon 
the floor exhausted, though not deprived of sense. To the eager 
enquiries of her attendants, she answered nething; and though 
the wild rolling of her eyes sufficiently proved some concealed and 
violent cause of terror did exist, yet that cause to them remained 
a secret. 

When time and their attention had partly restored her to the full 
possession of herself, she desired to be conveyed to her couch; at 
the same time strictly enjoining them not to mention what they 
had seen. ‘The two female attendants stared at her with surprize, 
and were anxious to dive more fully into the motives for this in- 
junction ;-but her looks spoke with peremptory plainness she 
would be obeyed. Prudence told her that utter silence on the 
subject alone could secure the secret; for a partial explanation 

would not gratify, but stimulate curiosity, and urge it to farther 
enquiries till the whole truth was discovered—a point she was most 
anxious to avoid. 

«« Convey me to my chamber,” she said, ‘‘ and send Una.” 
The faithful Una flew to her mistress at the first summons, and to 
her Amelia unburthencd her aching heart. | 


6. Sd. 


' (To be concluded in our next) 
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MISCELLANIES. 


DRAMATIC GROANS. 
(Continued from our last Number, and concluded.) 
EE 


GROAN IV. 


Gone to the play with an elderly lady, who is determined at all 
events to be conspicuous, without having the least regard to the 
delicacy of her companign’s nerves, which ave most cruelly lace- 
rated in the operation. This desirable point she effects in two 
ways; first, by talking so loudly that every body within six boxes 
becomes an involuntary partaker of all she is pleased to say, or, 
rather, bellow; and, secondly, by arraying her withered person 
in all the decorations of youth and beauty. The combined effect 
of this double process is visible in the titter and whispering otf 
those about you. | | 


GROAN V. 


After having made an appointment to visit the theatre with a 
lovely girl, under the protection of her brother, finding the said 
cloak of propriety chuses to be taken ill on the appointed night, 
and Mamma obligingly offers herself as his substitute. Of course 
compelled to accept this terrible kindness, and in consequence 


‘being put on the rack for the remainder of the evening; Mamma 


being much too old for admiration, and too young to be con- 
tented without it. The torture endured while obliged to pay all 
your attention to age and ugliness instead of youth and beauty; 
the said old lady considering every glance and word bestowed on 


the daughter as an unpardonable insult to the sovereignty of her 
charms, 


GROAN: VI, 


Going to the pit on a crowded night—the sundry threats, en- 
treaties, and exclamations of the people about you—<** Sir, I beg 
you'll keep your arms down—Sir, your elbow is in my side—Sir, 
you are treading on my toe—Sir, I beg you will not press forward 


—and all this time you are not master of your own 


Vou. V. T ; 
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actions; your feet, arms, and sides, being completely at the dj. | 
rection of the mob about you ; and, though still attached to you, " 
perfectly insensible to your commands. 








GROAN VII. 


Compelted to listen to a vile comic song, that bursts in upon 


- you in the midst of a very interesting scene, evidently written for the 7 


pleasure of the actor, and as much out of place as a quaker ina 


ball-room. Then, when by a most painful exertion of patience j 


you have contrived to hear it out, and begin to felicitate yourself 
on its conelusion, being stunned by the unexpected thunder of 


the gallery, that, in a language peculiar to itself, insists wponan i 
encore ; and, in the end, being compelled, by virtue of you |” 


free will, to listen to the disgusting trash, amidst a roar of ap 
plause and hisses, that form a sort of bass accompaniment, no 


very unlike the love-mewlings ‘of a cat, and the brayings ofa 4 


donkey. 


GROAN VIII. 





Sitting behind a tall unwieldy body, that, by its corpulenc: | 
effectually excludes your sight, notwithstanding your repeated 
turnings to his right shoulder and his left; at the same time 00 | 
hope of escape remaining, from a woman of similar dimension 
being seated by your side, whom you might possibly think o 
moving forwards, if you had tried the same experiment upon th | 
Monument with success, : 


GROAN IX. 


Groaning under the entertainment offered to you by th} 


3 
“managers in sending little masters and misses on the stage for the ' 


> 


. 


express purpose of learning to sing or dance ; the singing coming F 
to your ears sharp and broken, as if imperfectly forced from a 
ill-toned fife; and the dancing recalling to your mind the trick 
and capers of a fair. 


GROAN X. 


In an interesting scene, striving to follow with your ear th 
rapid and imperfect moanings of an actor, who drops every othet 
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syllable by the way ; and: when you have fatigued yourself to death 
by your efforts, being still only able to guess at the meaning of 
the scene. 








GROAN XI. 


After having forced your way through an enormous crowd, 
and waited patiently about two hours, for the express purpose of 
seeing a celebrated actor, in a celebrated part, being all at once 
surprized, just before the rising of the curtain, by the appearance 
of an underling, from whose tragie smiles, and innumerable bows, 
you easily guess the coming disappointment—the actor in ques- 
tion is ill, and some other has kindly undertaken the part at a 
short notice, and hopes for your usual indulgence. 


GROAN XII. 


Being, when with a large party of ladies, continually annoyed 
by the language of a drunkard, posted in the same box. No way 
of quieting him but by blowing out his brains the next morning, 
with the comfortable assurance of being hung in return. 


GROAN XIII. 


Having only a short purse, and yet being unfortunately ac- 
quainted with a lady of fashion, the admirer of some celebrated 
Italian singer, and consequently a retail vender of his tickets. 
Being obliged to yield to the importunity of fashionable impu- 
dence, and take half-a-dozen off her hands, though every shilling 
from your purse is like a drop of blood from your veins.—Gain- 
ing no farther glory from the sacrifice, than the knowledge that 
you have contributed to the advancement of her ladyship’s ine 
‘terest. 

Puck, 








ACCOUNT OF A THEATRICAL SALE. 


Propugnat nugis armatus. Hor. Ep. 
ir was our intention to have attended this Theatrical Sale for 
the express purpose of giving our readers an ample account of 
what passed there, but various circumstances occurred to prevent. 
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the fulfilment of our design. In this dilemina we called about us 
our trusty assistants, Oberon, Puck, Flosculus, and the two bro. 
thers, Zoilus, and Zoilus Minor, to devolve the task upon him 
who was most willing, as well as most able, to undertake it. The 
question being proposed, the two Zoilus immediately assumed a 
most important and critical air, as if the task was beneath them, 
and absolutely declined it, notwithstanding a very severe reproof 
upon their insolence. Flosculus honestly owned that he was only 
fit to translate and collect, and consequently was set aside on the 
score of incapacity. Oberon very submissively stated, that he was 
a poet, and could not write prose even in a letter :—he lisped in 
numbers.—This obstinacy on the part of our adherents, went 
nigh to disturb the usual serenity of our temper; though not 
much in the habit of execration, a very gentle oath had almost 
escaped our lips, which, by the bye, was only suppressed bya 
violent and (to say the truth) painful pressure of the teeth upon 
the tongue ; and what was still worse,. the whole economy of the 
breakfast table was destroved. As to Puck, we were afraid to 
trust him, well knowing him to be a mischievous, gamboling 
sprite, who could not sit still for a moment, but was always in- 
tent, like a wayward urchin as he is, in playing some trick or 
another: there was, however, no remedy, and the business was 


entrusted, not to his discretion, for he has none, but to his own 
frolicksome fancy. 








ACCOUNT OF THE SALE. 

At two o'clock I visited: the auction-room, but nobody was 
there except Levi Moses himself, his friend Shadrak the auctioneer, 
and a host of. Levites, who are always accustomed to flock to- 
gether upon. such occasions ; they hover round a parcel of old 
clothes like a flight of carrion crows about a carcase ; to speak 
the truth, the various dialects of this pork-abhorring assembly 
resembled nothing so much as the caw, caw, caw, of these birds, 
when deliciously engaged at a ¢arrion-feast. 

About three o’clock the room began to fill; the managers and 
stagé-managers of either theatre, together with the principle per- 
_ formers, made their appearance. Mr. Whitbread and Mr. Arnold 
‘were amongst the first ; they came in together in company with 
Kean, and were immediately followed by Mr. Harris and Mr. Faw- 
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cet, who entered the room arm in arm with that very facetious 
and accomplished actor Mr. Joseph Grimaldi. Not long after 
Revnolds and Morton came hobbling in, supported on the one 
hand by the ingenious Mr. Saul, head-carpenter of Covent Garden: 
Theatre, and on the other by Mr. Brandon, box-kecper of the 
same. Several authors of celebrity appeared for a few minutes, 
but, having paid their respects to the managers of Drury Lane, 
left the room in disgust. To enter into a more minute detail of 
the company would be superfluous. 

«Come, friend Shadrak,”” said Raymond, ‘‘ mount your ros- 
trum and begin, it is nearly four o'clock.” re 

«« Plesh my heart,” exelaimed Shadrak, ‘* I did not see you be- 
fore, but I do know you for my fery goot friend.—You do often 
come to my little shop, and”— 

«© Hush—be quiet”— 

‘‘ Ah! it is fery well—you would not seem to Know me; but 
you need not be ashamed, for I do see many of my goot friends 
here.” 

Shadrak now mounted his rostrum, and, after paying his re- 
spects to the company, entered upon the first lot, which was the 
valuable edition of Shakspeare mentioned in the catalogue in the 
preceding number. ; 

‘* Now, shentlemen, who bids for this valuable lot }—the bind- 
ing is beautiful Russia, and the Jeaves are all gold; that is, edged 


_with gold.—I_ can assure you it is fery useful for any shentleman 


or lady of the theatres, for it contains a large collection of old 
plays.—Does nobody pid? Plesh my soul, it is great pities !”’ 

Nobody, however, offered a single penny, when an old Jew= 
broker, who had for a long time considered the binding and golde 
edging with great attention, came forward, and bid thirty shil- 
lings. ‘The managers of Drury Lane stared at each other in pers 
fect astonishment, and after whispering together a few minutes, 
Mr. Arnold advanced seven guineas upon the thirty — so 
liberally offered. 

The hammer involuntarily fell from Shadrak’s hand, and closed _ 
the bargain before he was aware of it. Harris and Fawcet exs 
ehanged very intelligent grins, and the former was heard to murs 
mute What fools! Shakspeare, indeed! Who ever heard of 
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Shakspeure in these days? I would bet Reynolds and Tom Morton, 
backed by little Saul, against fifty such old-fashioned boobies,” 
This very sensible apostrophe did not escape Kean’s hearing, and | 
he immediately turned his back in contempt upon the littl 
manager. 

The imperfect copy of Shakspeare was knocked down for ten 
shillings to a. poor poet, who seized upon the treasure with in | 
conceivable avidity, exclaiming—‘‘ l'ho condotto in porto la-mia | 
barca.’ 

** Here, shentlemen,” continued Shadrak, ‘‘ is a very valuable 
lot—(bring up lot 3, porter)—upwards of two hundred Melo [4 
Dramas, some French and some German.”—‘‘ Aye—all of them i 
old, I suppose,”’ exclaimed Faweet, in that amiable grunting tone 
so peculiar to himself. 

“‘ No, shentlemen, on my honour.”’ 

«* Your honour !"" replied Harris—‘‘ but come, at a venture, 4 
fifteen shillings for the bundle.” 

“‘ Going ! going ! Gone.” 

Lot 4, Mr. Farley's speaking wamepe, was set site, for it was 4 
found to be utterly useless to any body but himself or a Brobdin- 
nagian. 











Lot 5, An enormous pair of stilts, was also laid aside, not | 
being found to answer the account given of them in the catalogue, [ 
for instead of being exceedingly well made, they were found tobe | 
the most awkward, ungain things imaginable. 

Lot 6, A measuring rod, very useful to distinguish the merit 
of tragedians, This was eagerly bought by Mr. Harris for sixteen 
pounds. No sooner did he grasp the purchase, than he stole 
behind Kean, and, having slily measured him, turned away iD 
contempt, and said to Reynolds in a half whisper—‘‘ By G—d he 
is but five feet! He an actor! Ba!” 

*« I told you so before,”’ replied Reynolds ; ‘* besides he has no 
voice—Farley speaks as loud again.” 

Lot 7, A quarto MS volume of puffs.—The rival managers bid 
vehemently against each other, when Mr. W. whispered to his co- 
partner in management—‘‘ My dear Arnold, you are much too 
fond of such rubbish, and I am sure you do not stand in need of 
them ; leave them, in Heaven's name, to those who want them.” 
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Lot 8. Epigrams, criticisms, &c. 

«« Buy them,” cried Reynolds, eagerly, ‘* they will be of use in 
knocking down that fellow Kean, and blacking the two Samuels 
of Drury.—1 have abused them till I am tired; besides, every 

body now knows I am in your interest, so it is of no use for me 
to say any thing.” 

The manager did as he was bid, and, in return, very grate- 
fully offered his advice to Reynolds upon the next lot, which was 
a Pronouncing Dictionary and Spelling Book.—‘* Buy that bundle 
Fred. for the sake of the spelling book ; I know nothing about it 
myself, but Farley says it will be of use to you.”"—‘* Well, then, 
if Farley will take the dictionary, and pay three parts of the ex- 
pence :—it may be serviceable to him, for it was only in the latter 
end of fast season that I heard a very respectable old gentleman 
ask his neighbour what language Mr. Farley spoke, for it sounded 


like a middle dialect, between the broadness of Yorkshire, and 
the elegance of Wapping.” 


Lots 10, 11, 12, and 13, after much contention between the 
managers of the Circus, Covent Garden Theatre, and the Amphi- 


theatre, were knocked down to the latter. The dispute that arose 
in consequence, together with the late hour at which the sale 


commenced, rendered it impossible to carry the business on any 


farther till the ensuing day. ‘The occurrences of the second day’s 


sale will be given in our next; for it was attended with much 
more bustle and entertainment than the first, 


Puch. 
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ANECCOTE OF LEWIS, EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


Ar the table was a.traveller, who seemed to have inherited the 
mantle of Munchausen. He entertained the company with many 
wonderful tales, each of which he concluded with the same bur- 
then—*‘ On my honour, gentlemen, that is true, or my eyes 
have deceived me”’—and then generally followed, as a convincing 
token, a violent blow of the hand upon the table. One of these 


tales was striking from the novelty of the idea, and its near rela- 


‘tion to the history of the time . . At the last Court 


* Masquerade at Vienna, the Emperor kept the company waiting 
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for him unusually long, and, ‘in consequence, the greatest part 
of the masks had taken their places upon the sofas and other 
seats provided for that purpose. When at last the monarch en. 
tered, all rose; one only remained immoveable in his former 
situation. The Emperor observed it—‘‘ Rise, mask,’ cried the 
Chamberlain ; but the mask did not move a finger.—Under the 
idea that he had fallen into a swoon, or lethargy, they gently took 
off his mask, and beheld with horror a death's head ; between its 
teeth a paper was fixed, on which were these words, directed to 
the Emperor—‘‘ I am Louis the XVIth, and was yesterday as 
mighty as you are at this moment. ‘Trust not your fortune. A 
little and you also will be as I am now.” 
Erinnerungen von Friederick Matthisson. S. 137. 
Erster Band. 


Flosculus, 








CHRISTIAN THE SEVENTH OF DENMARK. 


CurisT1an the Seventh is of little stature, but well made, and 
possesses a face particularly prepossessing, from which the state of 
his mind would be little suspected. His memory has suffered the 
least. He is ofien heard to repeat, in his lucid intervals, without 
hesitation, whole scenes of Metastasio, which, in his youth, he 
chad learnt by heart.. Once he repeated to an ambassador, who 
was confused in the middle of his speech, the whole of the pre- 
ceding matter, and completed the remainder. He lives only for 


the ensuing moment, and has no present time. He will not en- 


dure to sit, except at meals and while his hair is dressed ; at 
other times he runs around and talks to himself. His enquiries 
after the time of the day are unceasing ; billiards are his favourite 
amusément. Upon the burning of the castle he was told his 
library was in flames—‘‘ No matter,’’ was the answer.—‘‘ But 
your billiard-table also."—‘< That is very sad,” he replied, in 
violent emotion. Upon the whole he is like a child, and must be 
- treated as such :—a new garment is to:him a festival; and at all 
times he is particular in his dress. He swallows his food with a 
canine appetite, and almost without mastication; wine is never 
‘trusted to his own discretion, but is always measured out. He 
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has a singular dread of the guard, and, as often as he passes it, 
shudders ; but when the supposed danger is passed, applauds him- 
self, saying—‘* Still I have courage !"" 

Many of his really witty sallies are known ; amongst others the 
following deserves not to be forgotten :—He has a long, but well- 
formed nose, which he not unjustly considers as a physiognomical 
beauty. In jest he asked the ambassador of a sovereign, whose 
nose was formed in a similar manner—‘‘ Whose nose do you think 
is longest, mine, or that of your master ?”’ When the ambassador — 
decided in favour of his nose, he said, bitterly—** only patience, 
ambassador, patience; just as long, and perhaps even longer, 


will be the nose of your master, when he has been led as many 


years as I have been.” 


From the same.—S. 218. 
Flosculus, 








JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 


As we not only wish to present our readers with a series of ori- 
ginal articles, but also to embody, and, as it were, form a register 
of such passing events as may probably be interesting hereafter, 
we shall not hesitate to cull from al] sides, duly marking that 
which is original and that which is borrowed ; for we by no means 
wish to shine glorious in borrowed plumage. Indeed, a collection 
of the most prominent of the passing events forms by no means 
an unimportant feature in a Mogazine. It is upon this convic- 
tion we have taken an account of Joanna Southcott from an ex- 
cellent Sunday paper, trusting that it may be read some three, or 
perhaps, five years hence, when the particulars relative to Joanna 
will be for the most part forgotten, and this document n.ay form 
an interesting reference. 

Flosculus. 

A writer in the Morning Chronicle, signing himself ‘* Amicus 
RE.1G10,” gives “some account of Joanna Southcott, the pre- 


tended Prophetess ;” from which the following particulars are 
taken :-— 


In the year 17 90, the Prophetess was a work-woman at an up- 


holsterer’s in Exeter. 


The upholsterer was a Methodist, and his 
Vou. V. 
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shop was visited by Methodist Ministers, who were so struck wit) 
Joanna's serious turn of mind, that they thought her a prodigy, 
and used frequently to discuss heavenly subjects with her. With 


the aid of dreams and visions, she now began to think herself ip. 
spired, One morning, in sweeping the shop, she found a seal, 
with the initials 1.S. It was the miraculous seal, of which sh 
had been forewarned in a vision. She now quitted the shop aad 
turned Prophetess. In 1792, she states that she was visited by the 
Lord, who told her that a vision would be shewn to her in the 
night. It appeared, sometimes in the shape of a cap, and then like 
a cat, which she kicked to pieces. ‘This made her uneasy, til 
she was told that these were nothing but the tricks of Satan. The 
Methodist preachers and others now had a meeting with her: a 
warm discussion ensued; it ended in their assenting to a paper, 
stating that her calling was of God.—Converts now rapidly in- 
creased, and she could hardly furnish seals enough for then 
The sealed papers contain a text of Scripture, promissory of beat. 
tude hereafter, stamped with the seal found in the npholster:: 
shop. ‘The sealed person is forbidden to open the paper, lest the 
charm should be destroyed. 


of the Prophetess, have only to purchase an eightcen-penny book 


Those who wish to see the writing 
from Mr. Sharp the engraver; or Mr. Tozer the preacher, Hu 
«¢ Seven Days Dialogues with Satan,” according to Amicus hi- 
L1G10, is too blasphemous. for publication.—In 1803, she pub- 
lished some Remarks on the ‘Church Prayers, to which Mr. Shar 
contributed a Preface. He asserts, that the character of the [10 
phetess will be found in the Revelations, chap. xiis v. 1. which 
runs thus :—‘‘ And there appeared a great wonder in heaven; : 
woman clothed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, wil 


upon her head a crown of twelve stars.” Amicus Rexricrio cannel 


perceive the application of this passage to Joanna Southcott: lt 
has known it applied to the Virgin Mary; but how, he asks, doc 
it apply to the Jirgin Joanna ?—lIn the fifth verse of the sam 
chapter, it states that the woman is delivered of a male child, 


who is ‘* to rule all nations with a rod of iron.’ This text, 0° 


doubt, accords with the Virgin Joanna’s pregnancy, and nex! 
January the promised Shilo is expected. Mr. Tozer has eithe 


sworn, or is ready to swear, that Joanna is a Virgin. With i¢- 
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eard to the doctrines of the Prophetess, it is no casy matter to get 
DS 


at them, for they are all of ‘* a mysterious, ambiguous, blas- 
phemous, or illiterate description.” All that Amicus Retre1o 
has been able to collect, relates to a second Redemption of man- 
kind, through the medium of Joanna; that her coming is-called 
the Second Advent; that when the number of her followers 
amounts te 300,000, then the objects of her mission will be for 
the most part accomplished ; that all who admit the truth of her 
writings will be blessed, and those who deny them condemned to 
everlasting torment. She also asserts, that the salvation of man- 
kind will not be completed without a Second Redemption wrought 
in her person.—The Rev. S. Foley (said to be a relation of Lord 
Foley,) and the Rev. Mr. Tozer, are now the leading preachers of 
Joanna’s doctrines in the metropolis. Mr. Carpenter, ‘* of the 
House of God,” Newington Butts, has seceded from her ministry, 
and employs a young man to see visions for him on his own ac- 
count.—Examiner, Sunday, Sept. 4, 1814. 





JOURNAL OF A METHODIST. 
—— 
Faciunt nw intelligendu, ut nihil intelligant. Ter. 

Our friend Puck, who is always roaming about in search of 
something to gratify his mischievous spirit, took it in his head a 
few days ago to visit a Methodist Chapel in the neighbourhood of 
Tottenham-Court-Road. The inside of a tabernacle presents so 
glorious a harvest of folly and iniquity, that it is hardly possible 
not to make ample gleanings ; but, on. this occasion, Puck was 
particularly fortunate ; just as he was leaving the abode of blas- 
phemy- and foolishness, he stumbled upon a small octavo, bound 
in black leather; it lay at his foot, and as it had all the appear- 
ance of a-Prayer-book, he did not hesitate to open it: seeing: that 
the volume was a manuscript, he was about to enquire after the 
owner, when the title-page caught his eye.—‘* A JourRNAL OF THE 
Tuoucuts anp Actions of ME, Jeret1AH GODWINN, MISERABLE 
SINNER, MOST WICKED OF THE MOST WICKED ; DEALER IN Pork 
AND SausaGes, In THE YEAR OF ouR REDEEMER, 1814.” Puek’s 
Curiosity was irresistible; he slily pocketed the book, hastened 
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home to peruse its contents, and communicated the following 
extracts for the benefit of our readers. 

Monday, eight o’clock.—Called up Tabitha my wife, my maid 
Sarah, and John my man, to join with mein morning prayer.— 
Much moved in my mind by the black eyes of Sarah ; my heart 
does as it were yearn after her, and is filled with spiritual love; 
but, alas! she is not as yet one of the righteous.—Break fast. 

From nine to one.—Chopped meat for sausages—thought earn- 
estly of the Lord and Sarah. 

From one to two.—Dinner—ate very heartily of pork and pease. 
pudding—it is a meal for the righteous.—Mem. The Jews are a 
vile race, for they love not pork. 

From two till four—Served in the shop—many of the ungodly 
did not come to buy sausages and bacon—my inmost man _ waxed 
wrath even unto sickness at their presence; but I silenced the 
qualms of my conscience by cheating them. 

From four to five—Prayers and tea.—My wife groweth old and 
ugly—it is a pity that Sarah hath not in her the true knowledge 
of the Lord. | 

From five to nine.—In the shop—my neighbour Topeall came in 
for a pound of sausages—he is a publican and a profane liver, 
therefore I did cheat him—the pound was deficient by an ounce, 
and the flesh of the sausages had a rank savour. 

From nine to ten.—Still in the shop.—Verily the Lord is with 
with me, for I take from the unrighteous their mammon, and 
profit exceedingly therein. 


From ten to eleven.—Supper—the hundredth psalm.—Went to 
bed, and dreamed of the maiden Sarah. 

Tuesday, eight o'clock.—Rose much troubled in my mind— 
struggled mightily with the Lord, and cried unto him with a loud 
voice, but he heard not my cries ; they however awoke Tabitha 
my wife, who joined with me in prayer.—Break fast. 

From nine to one.—Helped John in the shop.—Parson Cheatem 
called in while I was weighing out half a pound of sausages for 4 
customer—he saluted Tabitha my wife, and retired with her to 
the back parlour, that they might commune together in private— 
neighbour Topeall, who was present, laughed aloud, and put 4 
finger on each side of his forehead, thereby intimating—but he + 
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a profane mocker, and an abborrer of righteousness, and the truth 
is not in him.—Yea, I did punish him for his ungodly gibing, 
for the shilling I gave him in change for his token was a bad one 
—I picked it up in the street, for the Lord directed my sight 
thereto. | 

From one to two.—Prayers and dinner.—Gazed earnestly on 
Sarah, and was unable to eat—Tabitha observed my sickness, but 
guessed not the cause thereof, 

From two to Seven.—Shop—— 

forgot to fill up my diary at night, for my thoughts were 
on Sarah, and Tabitha my wife is jealous. 

Wednesday, eight o'clock.—Got up—breakfast.—Methought Sa- 
rah looked more kindly on me than she was wont. 

From nine to twelve—Went to dun my customers—Mr. Heart- 
well called me rogue, and swore most naughtily —Rebuked him 
for his profaneness ; told him that it was the wicked-one spoke 
within him, and desired him to seek the Lord: Mr. Heartwell 
more violent and more naughty ; swore most filthily; heard the 
voice of the Lord, calling on me to rebuke him—did so, and was 
kicked down stairs—determined to sue him before the elders of 
the land; and though nobody saw the deed, John can swear he 
did, for, had he been present, he would have seen it. 

Two o'clock.—Returned home—dinner as usual. _ 

From two to five-—In the shop.—The widow Barebones came to 
beseech my assistance, for all her little property was destreyea by 
fire.——The Lord hardened my heart, and [ refused her.—It gricves 
me that the Lord did so, for my dear friend, the late Mr. Bare- 
bones, set me up in the world; but, alas! he was not of the 
faithful. 

From five to siz.—Tea and prayers as usual. 

Siz.—Went into the shop—saw my daughter Mary reading be- 
hind the counter very attentively.—Thinking it was the Gospel, I 
began to praise her for seeking the Lord—she started at the sound 
of my voice, and hastily put up the book—suspected from her 
confusion that I was deceived, and took it from her—found that 
it was a filthy book called a Romance, ‘‘ The Monk"—took it 
- away with horror, and retired to read it, being desirous to see 
how far the wicked-one could lead the ungodly.—Read till twelve 
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o'clock, and closed the book in terror, wondering at the wicked. 
ness of man. 

Twelve o'clock.—Was surprized at the lateness of the hour. 
thought it was but nine—the whole familv gone to bed, unde 
the idea that I was engaged in prayer—retired also. 

Thursday morning, eight o clock.—Bveakfast and prayers. 

From nine to one.—In the shop.—Too many of the righteou 
amongst my customers, for the Lord hath infused his wisdotn into 
their hearts, and they will not be deceived either by bad silver vy 
by short weight.—Did not gain more than cent. per cent. not- 
withstanding all my exertions. 

From one to two.—Praved fervently before dinner—dinner- 
little ; for that wicked varlet John had sold the good sausages ly 
mistake, and reserved the bad ones for us. 

From two to five.-—Read in the Bible the story of the chaste 
Susannah and the Elders—thought of Sarah and her reprobate 
state, and deterinined to converse with her alone upon the subject 
for the purpose of bringing about her salvation.—Feigned illness, 
and desired Tabitha to go without me to the conventicle. —Tabithe 
agreed, but said she would take Sarah with her, that she also 
might benefit by hearing the word.—What is to be done ? Tabitha 
is certainly jealous. . 

From five to twelve.—Determined to take a walk by way of for- 
retting my disappointment.—Was seduced by an unchaste damsel: 
but though a harlot, she was one of the righteous, or I had not 
gone astray—returned home—a curtain-lecture from 'Tabitha— 

_ confessed that the flesh had been all-powerful, and, with tears of 
penitence, besought her pardon.—Tabitha granted it, and con- 
fessed that she also had struggled with the flesh, but in vain.— 
What is to be done? Tabitha is unchaste. 

Friday, eight o’clock—Awoke—thought of Tabitha’s frailty— 
determined to pardon her, for her fortune was at her own dis- 
posal, and, if left to the world, she would be inevitably ruined.— 
Breakfast—Tabitha looked ashamed; but that ungodly varlet 
John gazed indecently on Sarah—resolved to eject him, for the 

Gospel saith we should cut off the limb that offendeth. 

From nine to two.—In the shop—Tabitha very sick—what doth 
this sickness forbode *>—Verily I fear the Lord hath chosen her as 
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a vessel of increase—retired to meditate upon the ‘word—Sarah 
brought in the dinner 

At this point isan ‘* hiatus valde deflendus.”—What the dinner . 
was, or what the desert, is not said. For three whole days Mr. 
Godwinn, vender of sausages and bacon, did not think proper to- 
trust either his thoughts or actions to paper, but filled up the in- 
terval with huge blots of red and black ink, disposed alternately ; 
on the Tuesday the journal is resumed, and hereafter the substance 
shall be faithfully communicated to our readers. 


Puck. 








CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH THEATRES. 

Drury Lane Theatre was built 1662; destroyed by fire 1672; 
rebuilt 1674; pulled down 1791; rebuilt 1794; burnt Feb. 24, 
1809 ; rebuilt and opened Oct. 10, 1812. 

Covent Garden Theatre was built 1733 ; enlarged 1792; de- 
stroyed by fire 1808, and being rebuilt in ten months, opened 
Sept. 18, 1809. 

Opera House, Haymarket, opened 1704; burnt down 1789; 
the foundation again laid 1790. 

Pantheon, Oxford Street, opened 1772 ; converted to an Opera 
house; burnt down 1792. 

Astley’s Amphitheatre, burnt down on the Duke of York's birth- 
night, 1794; rebuilt 1795; burnt down again in 1803; rebuilt 
in 1804, 


Royal Circus, destroyed by fire on the Prince of Wales’ birth- 
night, 1805; rebuilt and opened on Easter Monday, 1806. 


Flosculus. 





HISTORY OF JOSEPH PIGNATA. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF KOTZEBUE*. 
He who has read with pleasure Jenck’s Romance, and with 
horror The Sufferings of La ‘Tiden, will not find the history of 


* Some unimportant liberties have been. taken with the original, both to 
shorten the story, and render it more suited to the English reader, 
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Pignata’s flight less interesting. The struggle of the oppressed 
against overwhelming power is always an attractive spectacle fo, | 
mankind : ‘even the criminal, if ke exert unusual force of body or | 
mind to escape from punishment, obtains our secret good will, 


we tremble for him ; our: participation encreases in proportion to 


his efforts; we condemn, and yet rejoice to see him saved— 


thanks to benevolent nature for the instinct, which always urges 
us to take part with the weak against the strong. 

But how much more lively becomes our participation, when an 
innocent man contends with guilty power, a reasonable being 
against the rage of bigotry—This is the case here—Josery 
Picnata, who lived at the end of the last century, and the be. 
sinning of this, fell into the clutches of the monster Fanart. 
cism ; the reason, courage, and dexterity, which freed him from 
its tiger grasp, well merit to be again related, though the story 
has already appeared in French, and been, according to custom, 
immediately after translated into German. 

Pignata, a man of good heart and sound understanding, wz: 
the secretary of several cardinals at Rome, and when these died 
one after the other, he was taken into the service of the prelate 
Gabrieli, and enjoyed in a high degree his confidence and friend- 
ship. This Gabrieli was a man of enlarged mind and social habits ; 
he kept a good table, and took pleasure in the company of the 
learned. Intelligent people are known to have an instinctive 
delight in each other ; they distinguish one another in the crowd 
of fools, and, like the Free-Masons, know their sect by the word 
and token of sound reason. Itis not, therefore, surprizing that the 
house of Gabrieli became the rendezvous of a smalt select society ; 
nor that, when wine gave freedom to the tongue, many jests were 
passed upon the immaculate virgin and follies of a similar com- 
plexion. These thoughtless jokes were betrayed, and, as usual, 
exaggerated by malicious inventions. It was reported that Ga- 
brieli was a Jew, or a Turk, and, consequently, an Atheist ; or 
else he was a Saducee, who denied, because he could not under- 
stand, the immortality of the soul; and disbelieved the Resurree- 
tion because he had never seen a dead body arise from the grave. 
It was also said, that he fed the devil at his dinners with human 
blood, hosts, and relicks ; drank in mockery to Our Saviour; 
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ripped open the bodies of children, and polluted virgins at the 


altar ; in short, every thing the most hateful that the blind rage 
of priests and bigotted credulity could invent were laid to the 
charge of the prelate and his convivial band. Of course a terrible 
storm burst upon the heads of these inoffensive men. The Mila- 
nese Inquisition flung all of them into prison, where the greater 
part died under the pains of the torture. Gabrieli alone, the 
head of these pretended heretics, was treated more mildly, be- 
cause the Cardinal Altieri was his cousin.—O ye priests! To re- 
turn to the fate of the unfortunate Pignata, who was involved in 
this business. 

One morning, in the year 1689, a certain Broggi entered his 
room, under the mask of friendship, and invited him to take a 
walk. Pignata followed him without suspecting any evil. It is 
true he was a little surprized, when, upon his wishing to take the 
road that passed by the church of the holy St. Philip of Neri, his 
companion should persist in going down the Fig Street ; yet still 
he had no suspicion of any ill-design. Scarcely had he got into 
the street of the Holy Agnes, when he heard the noise of running 
behind him. He turned round, and, in the same moment, a 
black cloak was thrown over his head, according to the usual 
praise-worthy custom, and he was dragged into the nearest house. 
Here the Provost, accompanied by forty familiars, received him, 
placed him with his eyes veiled in a carriage, and took him first 
to his own house. 


«* Who are you?” said he, to the unfortunate and astonished 
prisoner. . 

Pignata replied with a bitter langh—‘‘ When I was the secre- 
tary of the Cardinal Basadenna, I had the pleasure to obtain for 
you your present office. Is it possible you can so soon have for- 
gotten my features ?” 

This recollection was of no advantage to him.—Poor Pignata ! 
how could you expect gratitude from a Provost of the Holy Inqui- 
sition ?—After half an hour had elapsed, he was conducted into 
a prison of this philanthropic tribunal, where they began by 
searching his pockets, and, taking away his money, and every 
thing else he had with him.—But hold! No calumniating the 


honourable Inquisition! in-compliance with truth at must be 
Vor. V. X 
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confessed, that they left him a horn snuff-box, a prayer-book, 
intituled, ‘‘ Hours of the Holy Virgin,” anda rosary. After he 
Was again asked his name—as if it were not lawful to imprisoy 
any one without knowing his name—a dark door was opened, 


through which he passed into a great court, surrounded on al! 


sides by little chambers. This court, and these chambers, were 
called SecneT.—Yes, truly Secret! for in them there was no 
communication with any human being; and even the sighs of the 
oppressed pierced with difficulty through the thick walls to tl 
throne of the Almighty. 


In this fearful moment, Pignata preserved so much presence of 


mind, that he fixed in his memory, while passing over the court, 


the situation of the whole building. He observed the cupola of 


st. Peter's, and remarked that the prison destined for him lay to 
the: East of it. 

Ife now descended into the cavern, and heard behind him the 
grating of the bolts. He had then bee 
a violent cholic, and, 


to take a diet-drink. 


n some time troubled with 
by the advice of his physicians, had begun 
It would have been contrary to the whole. 
some views of the fatherly Inguisitors to have provided him with 
medicines in prison; he feared, therefore—and sometimes, in- 
deed, wished—that his illness would daily encreasc, and plunge 
him from this grave of the living into the grave of the dead ; but 
behold ! things went preciscly in the last century as in this—s 
-oon as he lef off the use of medicine, he became well, and wa 


tortured at times by ennui alone ; a sickness of the soul, incurable 


Yo avoid this, he fell upon a remedy that 
despair alone could dictate ; as the ‘‘ Hours of the Holy Virgin,” in 
their present form, were a meagre entertainment, he took it inte 
his head to set them to music. It will 


in such a prison. 


sasily be supposed that bi 
in vain entreated to have his harpsichord brought into the prison, 


but he drummed with his fingers upon his little wooden table. 
and heard, in ‘his fancy at least, every tone as well as if it had 
proceeded from the best instrument. 

This reminds me of my deceased friend, Ernst Wilhelm Wolf, 
who, in his youth, was not able, from poverty, to purchase 4 
harpsichord, and, like Pignata, composed his first sonatas upo! 
atabie. Neither poverty nor power were able to controul his genius, 
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When Pignata had finished the ‘‘ Hours of the Holy Virgin,” he 
began to compose songs. This he did by night, because even 
sleep, the only friend of the unhappy, fled him. In the day-time 
he set them to music, and sang them with a clear voice. It is a 
pity that none of these productions have been preserved ; it would 
have been worth while to have seen, whether he (without being a 
Mozart) could make a silly book of prayer tolerable, as Mozart 
would a silly opera. Be this as it may, he obtained his end by it, 


and banished. ennui from her temple ; he composed, sang, -and 


drummed, for eight months long, upon a table. 

In the mean time the Inquisitors proceeded with the most cau- 
tious tediousness, and poor Pignata soon perceived that the life of 
man would not be long enough to decide his fate. He now began 
to think on the possibility of flight, the mere thought of which 
was in itself boldness. He had neither knife, nor scissars, nor 
the least iron tool, and nothing seemed to remain for him but the 
hope of an angel appearing, who might open for him, as once for 
Paul, the doors of the prison; but, alas! it is long since that 
angels have withdrawn themselves from the society of men, though 
I cannot understand what motives they have for this unsocial 
feeling, as we are not a jot better, nor a jot worse, than we were 
formerly. 

One day, by mere chance, the jailor took from his pocket a 
box made of'straw ; Pignata observed it with curiosity, and was 
informed that it was the work of a prisoner, who, being less 
strictly confined than himself, had permission to make of straw 
little caskets, boxes, scissar-sheaths, and such articles. In his 
youth Pignata had learnt this art from a Capuchin as an amuse- 
ment.—There is no knowledge so contemptible that it may not 
profit a man some time in the course of his life. It struck him, 
who thirsted after liberty, like a flash of lightning :—« if I could 
once gain this permission from the superiors of the Holy Inquisi- 
tion!—they must grant me the little tools requisite fgp this work, 
and I should collect a treasure of scissars, pen-knives, needles, 
yarn, glue, and paper; a treasure more valuable to me, in my 
situation, than the wealth of the Delphic Oracle, or of the Virgin 
at Loretto. Perhaps, indeed, ‘they may make difficulties ; but 
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thing new in this wretched art.” 


From this moment every power of his mind, every energy of be 
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probably I shall the sooner attain my end if I can invent some. 4 


his genius, was directed to the straw-manufacture. He found in 3G 


and took the only pin from his shirt-frill. By the help of theg 
three, he formed patterns after a new fashion ; and as he wel 
knew that a striking name would give more iniportance to the 


thing, he called this work, which he promised to manufactut, 
the Indian. 


Provided with these proofs of his dexterity, he ventured to en. 


trust his petition to the commissary, who visited the prisons ever | 
week, The monk’s eyes twinkled in a friendly way at these de 


signs ; he shrugged his shoulders, and observed, that such a pe | 4 


mission was very seldom granted to those in the Secret prisons 
but that he would carry his petition to the holy board, and obtai 


for him, if possible, this special favour : in the mean time, ifk: 4 
took a pleasure in designing, paper and black-lead would not k 4 
denied him, Even this must have been great consolation toi 7 


his pocket a small piece of black lead, about the size of one; ‘ 
nail, tore a piece of paper out of the ‘* Hours of the Holy Virgin," 3 


i 
rt 


man, who, from despair, had set a prayer-book to music. With @ 


childish joy he now exercised himself in an art which he had neg. a 


lected for fifteen years; the jailor, who visited him four tims | 7 


a-day, always found his table covered with little drawings, som 


of which, to gain his favour, Pignata would at times give him fi! 
his children. 





About this time it happened that a new jailor entered upon bi 
office, who loved wine to excess, and, like all brothers of Bac: 
chus, did not dislike women. This man had a beloved ; cor 


sidering his prisoner, whom he always found with a pencil in hi q 
hand, as a great painter, he took it strongly into his head, tha || 
Pignata could draw the likeness of the girl, although he had neve! aa 


seen her. Qthing more, he thought, was requisite than a plait 


description ; and, under this idea, he daily tortured hjs wits \ : 


give the artist in words an accurate delineation of all the chart 
of his lady ; every day he described her black eyes, her red lips: 


and her chesnut-coloured hair; Pignata listened attentivel!: 
& 
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2 laughed at his folly, and determined to draw some advantage 





from it. 
<< | will make an effort,” he said, ‘‘ to please you; but. procure 


me a pen-knife to cut my pencil.” 
The man was astonished at this desire, and talked much of his 



































:" duty, by which he was strictly forbid to grant such a favour. 
ese Love at length overcame all his scruples, and he brought Pignata 
(3a a pen-knife, upon condition he should return it punctually the 
the next morning. 
re, The prisoner now went quickly to work, drew a female figure 
ha in a Roman habit, and composed the features of the face accord- 
1 ing to the direction. The jailor was delighted, fell about the 
ay) painter’s neck, and swore the picture was as like the girl as one 
dee | drop of water to another. Immediately upon this he brought for- 
cg ward a new scheme, which was, that his prisoner should plan a 
i ty love-letter for him ; and thus the poor Pignata, from having been 
ain 3 “the secretary to several Cardinals, who held themselves equal to 
‘te ‘% electoral princes, became the painter and confident of a drunken 
be 4 jailor; yet he willingly humbled himself to this new part, for a 
1 pen-knife was its valuable recompense ; and, as long as the cor- 
ith , respondence lasted, it was never demanded back again, 
ra 4 One day the enamoured jailor went into a public-house, drank 
ts 4 a little too frequently to the health of his lady, quarrelled in his 
me 7 drunkenness, and was dismissed from the service of the Holy In- 
fot 4 quisition. Now he remembered the pen-knife, and, fearing lest 
4 his kindness might have bad consequences for himself, desired his 
his . successor to get the dangerous instrument returned. Pignata 
0 being confident that the dismissed jailor would hardly make it 
1 public, carried off the affair by a firm denial.—‘* Your predeces- 
his sor,” he said, ‘‘ was almost always drunk ; who can tell where 
hat | he left the knife ?” Thus, without farther artifice he made hime 
ver | self master of a treasure, to which he subsequently owed his 
ain freedom ; and which he now preserved with the _most anxious 
to care. 
oo _ Many more months elapsed, and still his process had not ade 
ps vanced a jot; his situation was neither better nor worse. T wice 





in the year, that is, at Christmas and Easter, the multitude of 
Prisoners were driven together into a large hall, £P the purpose 
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of being inspected ; this was called a J isitution-Assembly. Her 
Pignata saw again with grief many of his former acquaintance., 
whom sorrow and grief had changed into hollow-eved skeleton. 
while they, on the contrary, beheld with astonishment the colour 
of health on the cheek of the once sickly youth. 

Pope Alexander the VIIIth died; Innocent the XIUth wa | 
elected in his place ; and as more good is ever expected from a 
new prince than was found in his predecessor, the poor prisoners 
hoped for freedom on this occasion; but in vain. One of the Jp. 
qusitors, a certain Bernini, was the secret enemy of the house ¢ 
Gabrieli ; his malicious reports destroyed all, and, after two years, 
a most rigid sentence was pronounced. It is true, the heretics 
were freed from excommunication, and a few pious juggling ticks 
of fasts, mortifications, and such things, might well have be» 
borne ; but imprisonment for life! that was too hard for men, ¢! 
whom the eldest was not more than thirty-five vears old. A fain: 
consolation remained, indeed, for them still; the assembly had 
reserved to itself the power of softening the sentence ; if, at any 
time hereatter, they perceived unfeigned repentance: but the in- 
prisonment was to last at least fifteen or twenty vears. Of what 
use would freedom be to them then ?—when they would emerg 
old men, from their prisons; when half their friends would b: 
dead, and the other half would have forgotten them ; when ther 


would wander about in beggary; their youthful strength ev- 


hausted, and with it every hope of earning a morsel of bread in 
their old age. 

Pignata would have fallen into utter despair, had not Hops 
. softly whispered him—“ strive to fly.” In truth, he knew not o! 
_ such an attempt having been successful ; precipices seemed to tower 
above him, but the seeds of his faith were rooted in the carth: 
by day and night he thought upon the means of carrying the gre 
work into execution. 

After the lapse of half a year, he at length received the permit 
sion, so earnestly desired, to manufacture the straw-work ; and, 
at the same time, the scissars, which he had carried in his pocket 
on the day of his arrest, were returned to him. ‘These scissars, 
even in extreme old age, he could not shew without tears ; they 
lay, like a Wiliant, in a costly case, folded up in cotton; even 
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to the latest period he would press them to his lips with youthful. 
ardour, for these scissars had cut his bonds asunder. 

lijs first work was a little chest, with a paste-board cover, in 
the shape of a jug, which might be opened at top and on the 
side ; upon unclosing it, a little toilet was seen, which held a 
| Jooking-glass, a writing-stand, and other things of a similar de- 
scription. Lhe whole was inlaid with straw, and ornamented 
here and there with little pictures, drawn with the pen. 

his successful attempt made him famous, and procured him 
the invaluable permission of buying colours to illuminate his pic- 
tures. It would seem, at first sight, as if these colours could be 
of no essential service to him in acquiring his freedom ; but Pig- 
nata saw farther between his solitary walls than we upon our 
sofas: the permission to buy colours gave him an opportunity of 
collecting a store of white lead; and he knew that a sheet of 
paper, covered with white Icad, would conceal admirably a hole 
in the wall. 

In consequence of the adjudged sentence, the prisoners now re- 
ceived absolution ; and with it, the comfortable permission to go 
to Mass on holidays, and to confession every fourteen days. Here 
Pignata contrived, now and then, to exchange a few words 
with an old schoolfellow, by name Alfonsi ; and even sometimes 
to slip a note into his hand. In this way they agreed to worry 
the commissary of the prison into granting them the consola- 
tion of inhabiting one chamber, and bearing their sufferings to- 
gcther, 

God knows how it happened, that a human heart should be 
lodged in the breast of an Inquisitor, but, after a few weeks, 
Pignata clasped the friend of his youth to -his bosom in silent 
ecstacy. Every where, in every path of life, even when strewed 
with roses, the journey is more pleasant by the side of friendship ; 
but O! when thorns are scattered in the way, there a friend only, 
ora beloved woman, can blunt their stings, and pour oil upon 
the wounded feet. Pignata and Alfonsi mutually revived each 
other with sweet dreams of a speedy release ; and their conversa- 
tions upon this subject seemed to be inexhaustible. 


Pignata worked with taste and diligence; trifles he gave away 
‘0 acquire good-will ; larger pieces of work he sold, 5 collected 
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a treasure of some pistoles. He now began to receive commis. 
sions ; for instance, the pay-master gave him an order to make 
for him a CarTA Gioria, an In Princirio, and Lavaso, for the 
purpose of decorating an altar. The work was settled at eight 
pistoles, and the buyer was to provide parchment, gold, ani 
colours. Pignata gave him a catalogue of the colours, and, with 
just foresight, noted down more white lead than he really wanted, 
In twenty-five days the valuable work was finished, before which, 
perhaps, even now many of the pious bend the knee in adoration, 
Besides the payment of the money, the artist gained a little store 
of parchment, colours, and such materials, which might be usefu! 
to him in his important undertaking. 

About this time, chance afforded a brief alleviation of their 


burthen for the poor prisoners. The tooth of time had so long 


gnawed at the thick walls of their dungeon, that a repair became 
necessary ; for the. builder declared that the decaying arches would 
crush the unhappy prisoners who were beneath them. All of 
them, therefore, were conveyed together to.another side, wher 
they breathed a purer air, had the view of a garden, and, at 
times, could exchange a few words through their erated windows 
In addition to this, they were permitted to go daily to mas, 
in this going and returning, they were able, occasionally, to take 
a stolen walk for a few minutes, pluck a twig from a tree, or 
listen to the near twittering of a bird. Oh! valuable were these 
moments, to men, who, for so many a year had only breathed 
the pestilential dampness of a prison! The beam of freedom that 
they enjoyed, almost made them neglect their former efforts ; 23 
a cottager proceeds Jess hastily to guard his mouldering roof from 
the storm and rain, when a blue streak in the heavens gives the 
promise of better weather—‘* Who knows,” thought Pignata, 
“‘ whether, after four or five years in penitence, fate and man 
may not again be reconciled to me, and restore me freedom, even 
without the efforts of violence. 

Such thoughts first gave him the idea of creating for himself 4 
holy, and, therefore, powerful, intercession. He made a costly 
altar-piece, for which a plate of Vasori’s served as a model. It 
represented precisely the very thing that he had been accused, 
perhaps _ of having mocked in the house of the prelate 
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Gabrieli; this was the most holy conception of the Virgin Mary. 
This chaste transaction, God knows why, was placed in the 
clouds, angels surrounded the scene, and below glittered the tree 
of life, round the stem of which the serpent had twined himself : 
Eve, Adam, and all the patriarchs, stood as fettered slaves beneath 
the tree, and the conceiving virgin crushed under foot the ser- 
pent’s head. It was a master-piece of extravagant imagination. 
Poor Pignata worked at this for half a year, and when at length 
it was compleated, sent it as an offering to a convent dedicated to 
the Immaculate Conception. (The nuns thanked him courteously, 
and promised to remember him in their prayers. ‘This was all he 
gained by a costly waste of time and money. 

The prisoners had now been for five months in these dwellings, 
comparatively speaking, friendly to them; in the mean time, 
about Christmas, a new Visitation-Assembly was held; it was 
known that the old chambers of torture had been repaired, and 
yet they seemed to forget that the prisoners had been used hu- 
inanely only for a time.—Some were even permitted to roam freely 
about the whole palace of the Holy Inquisition. All this seemed 
to afford grounds for hoping a speedy and complete liberation ; 
and if Pignata still contifued to collect materials for effecting his 
escape when time should serve, it was done chiefly from habit. 
This collection received a new and most valuable addition ; one 
of the prisoners hoped to obtain favour if he made snuff-boxes of 
papier mach: ; he wished to give his boxes the shape of the cockles 
which the Jacobite pilgrims wore, a fashion then admired at 
Rome. ‘This man requested his companion in misfortune, Pig- 
nata, to cut for him such a shell in chalk, that the model might 
afterwards be taken in plaister. Pignata immediately agreed, a 
superfluous quantity of chalk was procured, and the artist received 
the greatest part of it for his trouble. 

Once, it was upon a Thursday, they suddenly heard the garden- 
door open, almost’ before the break of day ; prisoners are natu- 
rally curious ; every trifle which makes them forget their misery 
for the moment is interesting to them; when, therefore, the rat- 
tling of the bolts was heard at this unusual hour, all rushed at 
the same time to the windows. The jailor crossed the garden 


With a serious look, and immediately entered the room of a 
Vou. V, y 
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certain Moliers, whom he led from thence in his night-gown, and 
half undressed. | 

None of the rest quitted the windows; all were anxious to’see 
whether Moliers would return, and to learn the meaning of this 
unexpected event; each one gave his opinion upon the subjeet, 
and they were still disputing, when the jailor appeared again; 
this time he entered Pignata’s ccll—** Follow me as you are,” said 
he roughly, and Pignata was forced to follow, as Moliers had 
done before, in his sleeping-dress; in this dishabille he was 
brought before the commissary-general. 

«« Tam sorry,” said he, with real or fictitious goodness, ‘ to 
be the messenger of evil tidings. His Holiness, the Pope, ha: 
heard, I know not from whom, that the repairs of the Seer: 
rooms are completed, and has ordered that every prisoner shoul 
be brought back to his old dungeon. Bear with patience this 
new unlooked-for evil, and,’ added he, in a lower tone, ‘ God 
forgive him who is the occasion of it.’’ 

Pignata restrained his feelings as much as possible, and only re- 
quested permission to have the trifles sent after him which he used 
in his straw-manufacture, and which he had left behind in his 
Jate abode. This favour was granted; he entered his old dun- 
geon with grief, and, a few hours after, saw himself in possession 
of his treasure. 

But the most valuable possession, his friend Alfonsi, they had 
kept back: Alfonsi was, indeed, near him; he was in a chamber 
next his own, but a high wall divided them; they could hear, 
yet not see cach other. 

[ To be continued. ] 
Flosculus. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICANS. 


AN ANECDOTE. 

An American not long since was indulging his national bene- 
volence, in a large, and of course mixed, society, by abusing the 
Irish people. Ignorant that an Irishman was present, he pro- 
ceeded with infinite fluency in a sweeping condemnation, raking 
together every term of reproach that an American memory could 
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supply. During this abusive inundation, the Irishman remained 
perfectly silent and composed, ‘to the great astonishment of those 
who knew him. When the American had, from pure weariness, 
ceased, the Irishman arose from his seat, and crossed over the 
room to his adversary.—A sudden and general stillness prevailed, 
in expectation of what was to follow :—that the American would 
have his head broken was the least evil to be expected—to his 
astonishment the Irishman seated himself by his side.—‘‘ Perhaps, 
Sir, you do not know that I have the honour of being,an Irish- 
man.”—The American sate in stupid terror; and, at length, 
stammered—‘‘ N—No—No, Sir, or I would not have been so 
rude as” 7 

«‘ Oh, by the powers! and I thought so—but do you know the 
origin of the Yankees ?”’ 

«Why, no, Sir, I cannot say that I do,’ was the reply. 

«¢ Then I will tell you, Sir. The Americans are the bastard- 
progeny of the Irish, who, turning out too bad for hanging, were 
sent off to America as the punishment best suited to their atrocity, 


and their déscendants have been degenerating ever since. 
. Flosculus, 








ERRORS OF REFERENCE. 
Incidit in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim,. 

This line has often. been the subject of dispute; some attri- 
buting it to Juvenal, some to Horace, and others to Ovid, and 
not a few to Virgil. It does not, however, belong to any clsasi- 
cal author, but is to be found, with some little-variation, in the 
' Alexandreis. of Philip Gualtier, a poet of the fifteenth century. 
The poem was first printed at Lyons in the year 1558. Darius is 
the person addressed— . 





Quo tendis inertem 

Rex periture fugam ? nescis, heu perdite nescis 

Quem fugias ; hostes incurris, dum fugis hostem ; 

Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vitare Charybdim, 
The author of this line was first ascertained by Galleottus 
_ Martius, who died in 1476. For a farther account of Philip 
Gualtier, see Vossius de Poetis Latinis, p. 254, fol. 1697. 
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Where are the following lines to be found? They are oftey, 
but erroneously, attributed to Butler— 


He, who fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day ; 
But he who is in battle slain 


Will never rise to fight again. 


Can any of our Correspondents solve this difficulty ? 


Filosculus, 





TORTURES USED IN THik INQUISITION. 


(Continued from the last, und concluded.) 


ERNESTUS Eremundus Trisius, in his Belgic history, relate § 
from Gonsalvius another kind of torture. There is a wove §% 
bench, hollow like a pipe, so that it may hold a man lying onhi : 
back ; in the middle of it is fixeda round stick, to which tk : 


culprit’s back being bound, does not feel the canal or hollow oF 
the wood; but his feet are raised higher than his head. In thi 
position, his arms, thighs, and legs, are bound round with thi §% 
cords, which being tied to cross bars, are pulled till they bux 
through the skin to. the bones, and are lost to the sight. _ In adi: € 
tion to this, the torturer covers his mouth and nostrils with a thi ff 
cloth, so that he can scarcely breathe ; in the mean time, watt 
is poured through from on high in a settled quantity, accordin 
to the option of the judges, not in drops, but running in a stream ff} 
like a thread, and easily drags down the thin cloth into ty} 
throat ; thus completely preventing respiration, the poor wrelt 
feels the same agony that a dying man does when he is breathit 
his last breath. | : 

There is also another torture peculiar to this tribunal, which'ff 
called the torture by fire. A large iron dish is brought, fille 
with live coals, to which the feet of the culprit are applied, 
having been previously smeared with grease, that the heat of the 
fire may penetrate more effectually. 


Flosculus. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE THEATRES AT PARIS. 


Tue peculiar predilection for theatrical and other amusements, 
which characterizes the French people, is no where so conspicu- 
ous as in Paris. During the Revolution the number of Theatres 
was strangely multiplied. No less than thirty were nightly filled. 
This, however, far from being favourable to the progress of the 
dramatic art, would have been ultimately destructive to it. To 
fill so many houses, it was necessary to produce a constant suc- 
cession of new pieces, unstudied, and badly written, and per- 
formed by actors without nature and without talents. More than 
2000 new pieces were produced in one year, of which scarcely a 
twentieth part survived the first representation; and in those 
which for a while succeeded, real taste and good morals were 


























ate he sacrificed to the grossest wit, and the most romantic improbabili- 
len ties. This national taste was so suddenly and so rapidly deterio- 
his : rating, that government at length interfered, and limited the 
the i number of great theatres to four, and of the minor houses to six. 
v 0 f Le Comte de Remusat, boulevart de la Madelaine is the inspec- 
thi fa tor-general of theatrical representations. 










L’ Opera, The Opera. 





(In Rue de la Loi, formerly Rue Richelieu, in front of the National 
Library. } 






This theatre was erected in 1793, under the direction of Made- 





moiselle Montausier. It presents nothing very remarkable in its 





exterior decorations, nor does it conyev any idea of the purpose 





for which it was intended. Its theatrical representations are, 
nevertheless, esteemed the most brilliant and striking in the capi- 






~ tal. They are, indeed, more calculated to please the eye and 









chi é gratify the ear of the spectator, than to afford sterling informae 
filled § tion to the mind; but these are two popular requisites which 
lied, render it the most frequented by the Parisians. ‘The internal part 
f the of the house is richly decorated, and is as large as either of our 

winter theatres. The scenery is magnificent, and the orchestra 
lus. and dancing excellent ;. but in the vocal department this theatre 





cannot compare with the London Opera. The prices of admission 
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vary according to the situation of the box you occupy; the lower 


. boxes are ten francs, and the pit three francs sixty cents. 


Théatre Francais, The French Theatre 
[Rue dela Loi. Law Street. Formerly Rechehen, j 

This theatre was opened to the public in 1790, and is appro. 
priated to the representation of the works of the most esteemed 
French authors; such as Corneille, Moliere, Racine, and Voltaire, 
Its performers are the best which the capital atlords, both in the 
walks of tragedy and comedy, The Fiench Theatre is, Conse. 
quently, the resort of all those who are fond of truly classica! 
scenic productions. Mademoiselle Duchesnois is the first trezic 
actress ; Mesdames Bourguin, Devienne, and Mars, are the 
yourites of Thalia. Fleury, Michaux, Mouche, Lafond, and above 
all Talia, are the favourite actors. 

“Adinission to the best boxes, six fraucs sixty cents; pit, two 
francs twenty cents. 


Théatre des Variétés. Theatre of Varieties. 
{Boulevard Montmartre. 

‘This little theatre, designed for pieces of a burlesque and 
popular kind, was built by Cellerier, in 1807. The exterior has 
four Tonic over four Doric columns, crowned with a triangular 
pediment. The style of building is simple, light, and theatrical. 

The pieces performed here profess not to rank higher than mere 
farce ; and the lobby is the favourite resort of courtesans. 

Admission to the lower boxes, three francs sixty cents; to the, 
pit, one franc sixty-five cents. 


Théatre de UImpératrice. ‘Theatre of the Empress; or, 
Théatre de UOpera Buffa. Theatre of the Opera Buffa. 
[4 l'Odéon, Fauhourg, St, Germain.] 
This place of amusement, destined for the representation of 


Italian operas only, was built after the designs of Heurtier. The 
facade presents a peristyle of eight Doric columns of large dimen- 
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siuns, having also an attic, which is rather heavy. At this theatre 
the public is gratified by hearing the compositions of Cimarosa, 
Paesicllo, &c. &c.; while the orchestra is composed of the best 
performers in Europe. A company of French actors, and another 
of Italians, play alternately, 

Admittance to the lower boxes, six francs sixty cents; to the 


pit, two francs twenty cents. 


_ 
Théaire de Opera Comique. Comic Opera House. 
[Rue Feydeau. Feydeau Street. } 

In 1791 the present theatre was opened by an Italian company. 
It was erected after the plans of Legrand and Molinos, and 
confers honour upon their united abilities. The leading picces 
here represented are the chef-d’@urres of Lesueur, Cherubini, 
Daleyrar, Mehul, &c. The performers are excellent, and the 
performers of the very first order. Onc circumstance connected 
with the arrangement of this company deserves notice, that the 
performers allow pensions to those writers who have devoted their 
talents to that particular theatre. 

Admittance to the lower boxes, six frances sixty cents; to the 
pit, two frances twenty cents. 


Théatre du Vaudeville. 
(Rue de Chartres. © Oppo ite the Palais Royal.) 


Such is the name of this sejour of Momus, the exterior of which 


presents nothing that indicates the purposes to which the building 


is applied. ‘The stranger who visits this theatre must not expect 
to find first-rate performers, nor regular dramatic pieces. It is, 
on the contrary, appropriated to the delivery of playful epigram- 


matic productions, and such literary efforts as derive their origin 


~ from local events of the day. It is completely adapted to the 
French taste, and is very much patronised by the inhabitants of 
Paris. 

Admission to the lower boxes, three francs thirty cents ; to the 
Pl, one franc sixty-five cents, 
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Théatre de V Ambigu Comique. 
[ Boulevards du Temple. ‘The Boulevards of the Temple.] 

This little theatre, of an oval form, is very tastefully decorated, 
and remarkable for the variety and playfulness of it numerous 
pieces. Its motto, Sicut Infantes audi nos, was perfectly unne. 
cessary. We can assure the traveller, that the expectations which 
‘the perusal of the Judgement of Solomon may have raised, will 
not be disappointed, _ 

Admissicn to the lower boxes, three francs sixty cents; to th 
pit, one franc sixty cents. 


Théatre de Bienfaisence. Theatre of Benevolence. 
; Rue St. Denis. St. Denis Street, at the corner of Lombards Street.’ 


The pieces represented in this structure are performed by blind 
persons ; and the profits are appropriated to the support of ths 
unfortunate and interesting part of the community. 
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Théatre de la Gaieté. Theatre of Gaicty. 
{ Boulevard du Temple. | 


Admission to the lower boxes, three francs sixty cents ; tol’ 
pit, one franc twenty cents, 


Théatre de la Nouveauté. Theatre of Novelty. 
[Rue de Grenelle.} 


Numerous chemical and philosophical experiments are exhibitei . 
here every evening; but they are calculated more for amusemed! 
than instruction. 


Pantheon des Muses. Pantheon of the Muses. 
[Rue Nicaise, No. 12.~ 


Twice in the week are balls fashionably attended. Admittanc* 
two francs. 
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Société Olympic. Olympic Society. 


Concerts are here given weekly. 


Panorama. 


(Jardins des Capucins et Boulevard Montmartre. In the Capucin’s 
Gardens, and Boulevard Montmartre. } 


Nothing can possibly surpass the illusion produced in this ex- 
hibition, where every object is represented with scrupulous fidelity, 
and the minutie described with the most attractive precision. 
Open from ten o’clock in the morning till the evening. 
Adinittance two francs thirty cents. 


: Ombres Chinoises. 
There are several theatres of this description at Paris, but the 
most celebrated is that in the Palais Royal. It deserves attention, 


both from the ingenuity of the invention, and the fidelity with 
which the motions of every animal are imitated. 


-——-~--— -—___—__—- 


Panstéréorama. 
[At the Pavilion d’Hanévre. Boulevard d’ Autin.] 


At this place of amusement cities are represented, painted in 
relief, with a precision and effect that command universal atten- 


tion. 
= 
Phantasmagoria. 


{Rue et Cour des ci-devant Capucins vis-a-vis la Place Vendéme. 


Street and Court formerly of the Capucins, opposite the Square 
Vendome. | 


Spirits, ghosts, and every species of optical delusion, are here 
displayed for the entertainment of the visitor, while the ventrilo- 
quist also contributes his powers ; together with the invisible girl, 
and the exquisite music of the Harmonica, &c. 


Vo. V. Z 
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Cirque Olympique. Olympic Cireus. 
[Rue St, Honoré and du Mont Thabor.) 

This is a very superb structure, and the performance of Frag. 
coni and his family are well worthy the attention of the Enstig, 
visitor, 

_ Open every day, except Friday. 

Admission fron: five francs to one frane twenty cents. 

Spectacle Pitioresyue et Mecanique. Picturesque and Mecanicy 
Exhibition. 
[Rue de Port Mahon.} 

Mr. Pierre, inventor and director of this ingenious productic: 
exhibits every evening at half past seven o'clock. Tt has lit 
been greatly improved, by many new pieces, and attracts i: 
creasing attention. | 

Admission—First seats, three francs; second seats, two franc: 
third seats, one franc. 


N.B. Mr. Perley, 38, Rue de !Odeon, has the management 


theatrical scenery. 

Mr. Sauvan, 8, Rue Chabannais, is a kind of agent for th: 

management of the business of theatrical writers, manuscripts, dc. 
Sports upon the Water. 

Every Sunday evening, in front of the Hotel des Invalides, is: 
display of aquatic amusements, which are performed by the bow 
men of La Rapée et Gros Caillon. The entertainment conclude 
with fireworks. 

From Planta’s New Picture of Pari. 





To the Editor of the Theatrical Inquisitor. 
Mr. Entrror, Winchester. 
Beine sent for from London to view an old collection of Was- 
Work, &c. previous to its sale, &c. I will thank you to expo 
the annexed Catalogue in your Magazine; as some of the pe? 
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formers, &c. (your readers) may be inclined to honour me with 


a commission to purchase for them, &c. ‘The figures will afford a 
tinc opportunity for studying attitudes, expression, grace, dignity, 
&c. and the costumes are invaluable, &c. 

Contrary to the gencral mode of my brothers of the hammer, 
&c. I have described ‘* with ail their imperfections on their 
heads,”’ &c. * 

Jam, your's, &c. &e. 
Roger Rostrum, 
Auctioneer, Appraiser, &c. 


CATALOGUE. 
Lor 
t <A figure of King Richard the Third.—N.B. His hump gone 
mouldy, wooden truncheon decayed with the dry-rot, and 
the flies have been on his frill. 

Two figures, one representing the goddess Pleasure, the other 
Tom Paine. 

A ghost in a real gobelin tapestry mantle. 

A figure—Prince Powtanowsky, richly dressed; Polish cap, 
Polish vest; manners, sword, and boots polished 

Guy Earl of Warwick with the Dun Cow; Cardinal Wolsey 
with a Pope's bull—the calf of his left leg dropped off. 

A model and a figure—Reading Abbey and an Abbé reading. 

Three prime ministers, two of them without heads—very rare, 

A figure of a pedestrian going against time.—N. B. Clocks to 
his stockings. 

Queen Elizabeth in her robes of state—the state of her robes 
very tattered, her hands and face excessively dirty, and her 
rufis want smoothing. 

Two portraits. Lord —, the celebrated peer who always 
Jost his temper in the house ; and Guy Faux, in the act of 
blowing up the Parliament. 

A pair of imperfect models of ears, with the wax run; an 
upper lip; arusset boot, stuffed with hay and moths; a 
glass eye, and an eye-glass. 

Two figures (outré) with crooked legs—supposed to represent 
the natives of the Banda islands. 
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13 A portrait of Margaret of Anjou, entirely undressed ; and, 
peg to hang clothes on. 
14 Two figures—Jobson, Nell’s husband ; and the hero of Tr. 
falgar— Nelson. 
Sundry articles—Models of fruit and wax potatoe 
Mary's coronet, half-crown of William the Third, a ca. 


skin mantle, a gilt spur, four natural wounds, a quantity 


of plaister of Paris, and two pair and a half of eyebrows, 
Piled on the floor—a mutilated courtier and a despoiled mij 
of honour, ” 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


Lhe New British Theatre.—.4 Selection of Original Dramas not yet actele 
No. 1X. for September, 1214.—Contents, The Sorceress, 
Search after Perfection, a Coinedy. 


a Tragedy —i 


THe manners of every period have a direct and powerful it 
fluence upon the Drama, for the first principles of taste are directed 
by the habits and feelings of the times. An age, therefore, of e 
cessive cultivation is but little calculated for dramatic excellence; 
the mind of refinement is fastidious; subjects must be carefull 
culled for its shrinking delicacy; nature must be beautified, ani 
painted, and ornamented, or it rejects her with abhorrence. 

The vices and passions of a refined age differ too materiily 
from those of ruder times; in the latter all the feelings of th: 
human heart are completely developed ; in the former, neither vic 
nor the passions can appear in their naked deformity ; educatioy, 
habit, and the laws alike combine to repress any violent ebull- 
tions ; and though they cannot destroy the feelings of our natu, 
they certainly have power to modify and direct them. The humal 
heart may still feel the bitterness of revenge, and lust for powel, 
but they will not, as in former times, burst forth into brutal rag’ 
and arm the hand for violence and murder. When civilization 


took away the means of violence, it also, in a great measur’, 
took away the will. : 
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Society, thus polished even in its vices, recoils with disgust at the 
representation of passions, not, perhaps, abstractedly more atro- 
cious, but infinitely more terrible from the violence of their 
energies. ‘The spectator has but few feelings in common with 
the actions of former times, when refinement had not as yet 
taught men to subdue their passions, and every vice glared forth 
naked and appalling.—He can only judge of life and character as 
they are actually presented to his view, and whatever is materially 
above or below that standard appears ridiculous and unnatural, 
for it is totally dissimilar from the objects that surround him. 
In addition to this, refinement always brings with it a sort of 
mental luxury, that cannot be gratified by nature in her usual 
shape. In proportion to the progress of cultivation she appears 
more gross; her impurities must be pared away, she must be 
reduced and improved, till at last she becomes entirely subservient 
to art, that at best is only worthy to be her handmaid. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the advancement of scicnce is not 
a little prejudicial to the drama. Mystery and privation are the 
sources of sublimity; but, before the light of science, these wild, 
yet sweet illusions of the fancy, vanish. ‘The whiriwind and the 
tempest have lost their terrors; the secrets of night, and the mys- 
terious agency of the world of spirits are laid open ; we no longer 
shudder at the appearance of the unearthly dead; we are neither 
to be alarmed by fiends from hell or prodigies from heaven ; terror 
is changed into laughter ; even the most wonderful and eccentric 
productions of nature only serve to sect the mind upon enquiry 
into causes. 

Thus straightened by science on the one hand, and by art on 
the other, the modern poet has but little power :—Ifhe seek to 
terrify us. by travelling beyond the bounds of nature, we laugh ; 
if he attempt to move us to tears by exhibiting her passions in 
their naked violence, we turn away from him in disgust. What 
then is left to him, thus refined into weakness, and destitute of 
passions? He must be coldly elegant, and politely feeling; but, 


from such unpromising materials, the edifice of tragedy can hardly 
be erected, 


Upon such grounds we must, for ourselves at least, give up all 
hopes of seeing tragedy in her ancient splendour ; yet still the 
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cause of the Drama is not hopeless ; though we cannot bear to 
gaze upon the sun in its meridian brilliance, the weakness of our 
sight may yet view with pleasure his more temperate glory when 
sinking into the west—though, from the causes already stated, 
we should turn from the Drama in its perfect state *, we may yet 
receive pleasure from it’ in its more circumscribed appearance, 
We therefore sec, with infinite delight, a Dramatic Work, the 
first object of which is to rescue the stage from its present state of 
degradation, and give us the drama in as high a state of perfec. 
tion as the nature of the times will allow. It is true the pro- 
jectors of this work have failed of obtaining the desired end, for 
their pieces, although admirable, are not calculated for represen: 
tation upon the principles already Jaid down; they have too little 
of artifice, deal too largely in pession, and too sparingly in inci- 
dent ; in short, they are of two high a species for the present day, 
—Let it be remembered we speak only of the Tragic Drama. 

Having thus generally cleared the way, and pointed out upon 
broad principles, why the work has not succeeded in its objec, 
we proceed to a more particular discussion of the volume before 
us. The Tragedy, which.is supposed to be the production of Miz. 
Coleridge, will form the principal subject of disquisition ; and 
never was a play better adapted for crilcal enquiry, tor it presents 
striking examples both of what ought to be avoided, and what 
cannot-but be admired. 


The plot is formed upon the antient story of Medea, so admi- 
_ tably treated by Euripides. The author of ‘ ‘The Sorceress,” has 
very nearly followed the same course, and has, indeed, borrowed 
largely from the ancient. The plot, with some trifling variations, 
is precisely the same; the characters are literal transcripts in their 


thoughts and nature; and, not unfrequently in their expression. 
We forbear alarming the female part of our readers with the blaze 
of Greck types, but as we shall go through this play with minute- 
ness, those who are conversant with the Grecian poets will be able 
to make the comparison for themselves. 


* The tribute paid to the unequalled genius of Shakspeare proves nothing ; 
it is sufficiently clear that the ‘renerality do not understand, and therefore 
cannot admire him. They praise only because they are told it is right to 


praise, To say the truth, he is above, far above, such miserable approbation. 
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The play opens with Creon, the King of Corinth, and Kalos, 
Vedea’s slave: from the denginciations of the one, and the sooth- 
ing answers of the other, all that is requisite to be known of 
Medea prior to the opening is unfolded. Her treachery, the 
murder of her brother, the death of elias by his daughter’s 
hands, the effects of her promises and persuasions, are rapidly 
recorded in justification of Creon’s resolution to drive her into 
banishment. ‘The expostulations and half-hinted menaces of 
Kalos are alike fruitless ; the king remains inflexible. 

We are next introduced to the courtship of Creisa and Jason, 
which is rather unpleasantly interrupted by the appearance of 
Medea, who is very willing to leave the court of Corinth, pro- 
vided she is permitted to take Jason with her. There is a little 
awkwardness for a modern audience, at least in this part of the 
story; she is not the wife, but the mistress of Jason, notwith- 
standing the salvo used upon the occasion. She, however, seems 
to consider him as her undoubted property, and having in vain | 
endeavoured 4o soothe him into compliance, changes her weapons, | 
and endearours to bring about the same effect by terror. At her 
word the apparition of an Aurora Borealis rises in the sky, and is 
cominented upon very scientifically by Wedea ; this goblin Aurora, 
however, has no other effect but that of frightening poor Creusa 
into fits, for Jason continues firm in his intention. 

Creusa is so thoroughly terrified by this novel piece of sorcery 
that she becomes anxious to break off her approaching nuptials | 
with Jason, but Creon soothes her by promising to drive Medea | 
from the kingdom. In the midst of this dialogue the sorceress 1 
enters, and a violent scene of altercation takes place, which pro- | 
duces nothing. 





Finding herself thus contemned, Medea turns every thought to 
vengeance; for this purpose she entreats, and obtains, a short 


Sr Nae es cai ce Re is ka Cin all _ i 


respite from the deerce of banishment. These precious moments 


ry pare 
ry 


she employs in forming a magic rube, which she prevails upon 
the simplicity of Creiisa to accept as a bridal garment. Again she | 
endeavours to move Jason froin his purpose, or, at least, to per- 
mit her carrying her children into exile. The elder child unfor- 
tunately says, ‘© O do not weep, let us all stay together.””—The 
vindictive jealousy of the mother blazes almost into madness at 
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this innocent expression, which seems to convey a refusal ; her 


whole soul burns with a sweeping ¢desolating spirit of revenge ; 
even maternal affection is extinguished in her bosom. 

The catastrophe now rapidly draws on—the nuptial hour ap. 
proaches.— Medea enters in a wild terrific garb, and shouts forth 
exultingly as the procession approaches— 

*¢ Jov, joy, Creiisa, jov—Love, Jason, love: 
While she my tissue wears, thou wilt be true. 

Creon orders the guards to drive her away, and then move o 
with the processsion ; but the soldiers shrink at her terrible ex- 
clamations. Ina few minutes shricks of death are heard. Medea 
exclainns— 

3 “© My spell has kindled and Creiisa burns.” 
To complete the sacrifice she seizes a knife, and rushes off with 
the children. Jason enters, and from him we learn what has 
passed. 
© Jason.—As we before the holy altar knelt, 

The magic rohe—the curs’d Medca’s gift, 

segan to smoke and sparkle gems of fire : 

Creiisa shriek'd ; old Creon caught his child ; 

And Goth fell suddenly a heap of ashes.” 

Immediately after this the nurse enters, calling for assistance, 
and relates the murder of one child.—While she is yct speaking, 
a shrick is heard that announces the death of the other. All go 
off, and the ** scene changes to qn anti-chamber ; in the inner rooys 
are the bodies of the children; Medea enters from it, holding in her 
hand a hatchet, dropping blood.” At this appalling spectacle, 
Jason exclaims, in the genuine voice of nature—‘* Where are my 
children ?’ 


? 


Medea points to the bodies, and relates, in“a tone of 
exultation, the consummation of her vengeance. This concludes 
the play; but a very facetious stage-direction is tacked’ to the 
catastrophe, whether to shew the author's wit, or to agreeably 
refresh the reader after so terrible a tale, we cannot pretend to 
say; but it really seems as much out of place as a dance ata 
funeral. It is, indeed, a most precious relic—‘‘ Jason attempts 
to strike her; she retires into the inner room, which presently ap- 
pears filled with fire, and the scene suddenly changing, may show 
Medea rising from the flames in @ chariot drawn by dragons, if the 
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mechanist should think such an absurdity likely to increase the effect 
of the sentiment.” The reader is altogether unreasonable if he 
does not laugh; for this is admirable wit, and exceedingly merry. 

The most material objection to the story is its barrenness of 
incident. Extremes of error for the most part meet at thé same 
point, and this excecding simplicity is just as prejudicial to the 
developement of character as too great intricacy of plot :—in the 
one case there is absolutely no room for character to display itself; 
in the other, it is equally narrowed ; for ene incident cannot call 
forth more than a very small portion of the human intellects and 
passions. It is by placing the persons of te drama in various 
situations, that full scope is given to display the multiplied actions 
and emotions of the heart. Hope cannot exist at the same time 
with despair; nor the fullness of joy with the bitterness of grief ; 
yet all successively occupy the same mind, and ought to be ex- 
hibited, or the nature of that mind is but half displayed. Every 
character is tinged with strange and numerous varieties ; and, 
like the prismatic glass, only requires to be placed in the proper 
light to reflect back a thousand colours. When, indeed, inci- 
dents are multiplied beyond a certain extent, character is of 
course destroyed, for no one passion has leisure to exhaust and 
develope itself before it is succeeded by another. Besides, the 
author who is too intent upon contriving incidents, must sacri- 
fice the consistency of his character:—he will have a certain 
quantity of action, whether it comes properly in the course of the 


play or not; but this error by no means justifies the other ex- 
treme. 


Those who prefer the barren simplicity of plot, are apt to 
praise it as being more difficult of execution ; this is at best but 
poor praise; and is, on this occasion, quite out of place. In 
point of invention, it is clearly less difficult to invent one inci- 
dent than twenty; and surely it is a much more arduous task to 
preserve the consistency of a character in all the various feelings 
excited by different situations, than to exhibit a person in but 
one point of view, and with the few passions so called into action, 
Tt is not, however, very easy to persuade these lovers of antiquity 


into reason; a broken vase is more delightful in their eyes than 
Vou. Vi . 2A 
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the finest porcelain ; and the unintelligible jargon of Aristotle i: 
preferable to the sound plainness of the modern philosophy. 
Another, and most decided, objection, to the plot of this play, 
arises’ from its being altogether of an epie cast; no action j; 
brought before the eye of the spectator; no charaeter displays 
itself:—we believe that Juson is in love, because he is so con. 
plaisant as to tell us so; and, upon authority equally incontro. 
vertible, we know Medea is a witch, and exceedingly angry; bu 


this is not shewn till the very catastrophe. Every point of cha. 


racter is, in fact, related; and when any person of the drama 
has not sufficiently explained his disposition, some kind neigh. 
bour, in a long didactic speech, completes the business. This 
runs through the whole body of the play. 


The following iss 
glaring instance of this love for description. 

‘¢ Wert thou in wasteful shock of battle slain, 

Or stiffen’d bv disease to ghastly clay, 

I should in patience wait the coming time 

When my fond spirit would rejoin its love. 

But, O dear Jason, if thy faith be false, 

We are already sever’d, and for ever ! 

For souls averse can no communion hold : 

In life, their enmity engeuders woe ; 

Beyond the narrow passages of death, 

Their ways lie opposite.—Yes, on and on, 

Through all eternity, they sund’ring Ay— 

But wherefore think’st thou death may separate ? 

Forget’st thou how thy father, by my art, 

When all bewail’d him dead,—the hour was nam’d 

To fire the funeral pile,—the dirge and hymn 

Resounded, and the torches for the rites 

Crimson’d each face, and made the midnight black~ 

Dost thou forget that time? By me conjur’d, 

Did not his parted spirit trembling come 

And put again its mortal vestment on. 

Why should we ever fear that we shall part ?— 

Stay, Jason, stay ; why dost thou leave me thus ?”’ 

Act I. Scene Ul. 
Medea may be very sincere in her affection for Jason, but sli 

dwells upon his death in such long wire-drawn terms, that a 1 


‘sonable man might naturally enough suspect her, truth. 43! 
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the funeral of his father, she talks of it as if describing a gala. 
This is not the language of nature, and it is but little palliation 
of the offence to say the images and expressions are poetical. 
Description, comparatively speaking, is an easy task, and besides 
forms but asmall part of the Drama. Characters are not brought 
on the stage to talk of their feelings, but to actually éxhibit them ; 
they are not to describe action but to act. What should we have 
thought of Lear, if, instead of that passionate address to the 
elements, he had amused himself with entering into a long detail 
of his feelings ? Do not those lines more truly speak the acuteness 
of his anguish, than could be effected by description, however 
vivid? One more instance of this refuge for imbecilitv, and we 


have done. 
«¢ But why should I reproach ? What now avail 
The tears of mem’ry for a passion dead ? 
Yes, we must part. O whither shall I go? 
Direct me, Jason, how to choose my way. 
Shall I return to that polluted shore 
Where for thy safety I my brother slew ? 
Or by the Bosphorus’ wild margin roam, 
And seek that bow’ry vale, where first to me 
You swore the spousal oath you now deny ? 
What though no priest or altar grac’d the rite, 
‘The sun was witness, and the gods were there, 
And virgin Nature deck’d the bridal bower.— 
The Gods and Nature know I am thy wife, 
And will avenge my wrongs when I am gone. 
The ever-glorious and all-cheering sun 
Will prove thee mine, accuse thee with my woes, 
And grow wore dreadful than the midnight gloom.” 


Act II. Scene IV. 

The same colours even the language of the play; it has too 
much the complexion of the Epic; it wants the unaffected flow, 
the quick terseness of dramatic dialogue. In the most distressing 
and impassioned scenes, it marches on in a slow majestic step 
that most effectually cools every feeling of sympathy in the reader. 
Sometimes, too, for twenty lines together, there is am uninter- 
rupted series of couplets, which are dreadfully wearing to the 
ear, and are sufficient, by their monotony, to damp the fire of the 
highest poetry. 
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«¢ Jason. No, dear Creiisa, I seck only thee: 
Her mystic spirit and tremendous art 
O’er-awes my soul, and turns its love to dread. 

But in thy merciful and gentle nature, 
A soft companionship attracts my heart. 

Creusa. I must not, Jason, listen to this theme; 
Medea’s rights forbid—For her thy vows, 

A fearful pledge, the hideous furies guard— 
Beware their vengeance and the stings that strike 
The faithless lover’s false and perjur’d heart. 

Jason. Ah love, sweet maid, resistless nature proves, 
Still sleeps unfelt and latent in the breast, 

Till wak’d to freedom by some kindred glow. 
Tis true I told Medea that I lov'd, 

(But then I knew not what lay slumbering here) 
And thought the wonder that her beauty bred 
Was love’s delightful charm.”—Act I. Scene HT. 


bometimes we meet with gross vulgarisms, as— 


“ With hideous burglary unsheet the dead.’’—Act ITI. Scene Il; 


- Mounting up to heaven’s great cupola, 


Peep through the starry chink-holes of the dome.” 


’ Act 111. Se. Il, 
** How I and sister were all gnaw’d by worms,’’—Jb. 


But this is intended for an imitation of childish innocence, 
. Pape! 


cA 


4 
Sometimes the lines hobble along in a measure between prose 
and verse, as— 


‘* Let constant misery burn in their blood.”—Act II. Sc. I. 


Read the line, as no English line ought to be read, by laying 
strong accent on the word “in,” and the line is verse—‘‘ misery” 
of course the reader will understand is used as a trisyllable. 


“ Jason, I fear we have been somewhat rash.’—Act LI. Sc. IV. 
Accent “‘ have” and the line is verse. 
*¢ But I am used to wandering and erile.”—Act II. Sc. IV. 


This also may be tortured iNto verse by accenting the last syl- 
lable of exile. 


** I need no monitors of gratitude.”"—Act II. Sc. IV. 


Here are ten very fair-looking syllable ; only unluckily they do 
not make a verse. 
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Not unoften the author seems to be imitating the celebrated 
tragedy of Thomas Thumb; as— 


«* For soon, I ween, thou shalt the reason know.” —Aet Lf. Se. I. 
“ Restrain, great Sir, your justly-kindled ire.’—el Jd. Se. U1. 


And not’unfrequently he sounds the very depth of bathos ; as— 


<¢ Clotted thick my thoughts with foul revenge.—4ct IT, Se. I. 





At midnight brews 
Perfidious med’cine in a murderer's scull, 
And makes the fuel of a baslard’s bones.” 

We have now pointed out the most prominent errors in ‘* The 
Sorceress,” in language, plot, and character; impartiality, in 
return, demands an equal attention to the various beauties, which 
more than half redeem those errors, and place the author far 
above the motly crew that infest our regular theatres, to the en- 
richment of themselves and the impoverishment of the public. 


The description is, for the most part, highly poetical and vivid, 
and, had it been more rarely employed, would have excited praise 
instead of provoking censure. There is about it a nervous energy, 


a mysterious wildness of expression, that is admirably suited to 


the subject. The following dark and terrible passages are in the 
truest spirit of poetry. 


‘¢ ‘To win her service for the gldomy shrine, 

A sullen priestess, fellest of the band 

That pil’d the altar with the midnight slain, 
Taught her tremendous lore. When the bright sun 
Ifad pass’d to Thetis, and the Euxin roll’d 

His troubled bulk of waters wide and wild, 

In a lone tower, that on a lofty steep 

Far overlook’d the dark wreck-tossing waves, 

Sat the dread sore’ress and the thrilling fair.— 
Whene’er the mariners at eve descried 

Their lamp’s dim flame, a red disastrous star, 
They smote their breasts, and yielded to despair ; 
For oft the priestess, deep in omens skill’d, 


Rehears’d her spells before impending storms.” —Zet J. Se. f. 


** The fraudful priestess had inflam’d her mind 
With dark ambition and unhallow’d aims, 
Before her father knew. . Too late, he then 
Consign’d Medea to a patient sage, 

Who vainly strove to turn the keen research 
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With which she sought what Nature had denied : 

For when he spoke of the elastic mind, 

Which, in the bosom fix’d, expanding spreads 
Throughout the world, and mounts beyond the stars, 


With kindling eyes Medea starting cried, 





* Does this transcendent faculty expire 

When life departs, as on the lamp the flame ? 

Or is it too but an accorded sign, 

An index of some undevelop’d scene ?’ 

He could not answer, and she scorn’d the sage. 
Creon, From whom did she obtain that potent art 

By which she rules the crisis of disease, 

And knows the very hour when prostrate Nature 

Rallies her powers for the great strife with death ? 
Kalos. A wither'’d sibyl whom by chance she met 

Gleaning the dewy antidotes of ails. 

With her she visited where ling’ring lay 

A youth on life’s last verge. There though his bride, 

Grasping his hands and fondly gazing, sought 

A parting look, and though his mother sat, 

Her lap his pillow, and could only weep, 

Medea, heedless of the mournful scene, 

Kuelt at his feet, and with averting hand 

Screen’d from her eyes a lamp the sibyl held, 

To show the moment when the soul would fly."—J6. 





*« She rose serene, 

And looking pensive on the dead, exclaim'd, 

* O in what region now is thy abode ! 

Haunt’st thou unseen the stage of mortal cares ; 
Or hold’st companionship with others gone, 

Or dwell’st thou selitary, lost in gloom ? 

Is there no spell, no pharmacy sublime, 

To charm a parted spirit back to life ? 

No art to renovate its earthly cell, 

And with sweet incense lure it to return’ ?'’—Jb. 


The blood runs coldly in the veins, and the inmost spirit 3: 
chilled, at the perusal of these lines. The dream of Creon is im 
a similar style; we cannot resist the pleasure of giving it entire to 
our readers. 


** Her spells prevail, and the defenceless sleep 
Gives them terrific scope to work on me.— 
Methought I walk’d beneath the moon’s eclipse, 
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‘Midst tombs, and dead men’s bones, aud hungry graves, 
Yawning for wretches who with impious hands 
Had Cone their last inexpiable sin. 

O ‘twas adismal spot! The round red moon 
Shed on the sepulehres a bloody hue, 

And by her dim and lurid light | saw 

Th’ accursed robbers of the fest’ring dead 

With hideous burglary unsheet a corpse. 

Anon methought the fell Medea caine, 

With frautic steps and visage ghastly wan. 
Close fullowing, Llack, behind her I discern’d 
A countless retinue of hideous forms, 

The ministers of ill. Surprised I stood, 

The trembling witness of her incantation ! 

When lo, with torehes and the long array 

Of funeral guests appear’d a royal bier. 

Myself, by wicked sorcery coustrain’d, 

Jug a deep grave ; and when the corpse was laid 
Medea heap’d the earth. I heard it fall 

With hollow rattle on the ark of death.— 

As I stood wond’ring who the dead might be, 
Again methonght I found myself alone, 

And heard a heavy and encumber’d noise 

Stir in the womb and prison of the grave ; 

And then Creiisarwith a teeble cry 

Invok’d my aid—My child, my child, lay there?! 
But I was spell-bound, and could give no help. 


Struggling to free myself, [ burst awake.”—/et TZ. Se. 0. 
Jn one scene, the author has exhibited a strong dramatic feel- 
ing, that at first startled, and even now surprizes us, when we 


consider the general nature of the play. It indeed stands alone, 


but it is a noble proof of what the author might do, if he chose 
to call his powers into action. 


‘© Creon. Still here, mysterious and incarnate fury ! 
Dost thou provoke us to exert our power ! 
Medea. Hast thou compell’d me to resort to mine !— 
Kalos, attend me—I am ready now. 
Creon. Dar’st thou in Corinth thus defy the king ? 
Medea. There are no kings where [, Medea, am. 
Creon. “Thou say’st too true; for when I meet thine eye, 
A chill and indescribable alarm 
Subdues my royalty and awes to fear 
‘The manhood of my breast. 
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Medea. Ha! is it so! 
The dark presentiment is hope to me, 
That thou shalt prove the vengeance of my art— 
Creon ! 
Creon. Well, what would you? Ha! why is this ? 
Why with such solemn and prophetic voice 
Dost thou invoke me thus ? 
Medea. 


Hast done me irremediable wrong :— 


Thou art my foe: 


Menaced my life, and trampled on my heart ; 
Such things in every bosom hindle hate,— 
And ain not I Medea? 
Creon. Hie thee hence ;- 
And, if thou canst, tame thy unholy mind. 
Medea. Go where I will, my retribution stays— 
Kalos, let us, before the bridal hour, 
Before the hymeneal flames arise, 


Let us escape from this devoted pile.”—Act I7T. Se. IV. 
The catastrophe is happily imagined, and strongly executed, 
Medea, watching in wild attire for the completion of her ven- 


‘geance, her triumphant hail to Crezsa and her husband, the shrieks 


of the dying children, the burning temple, the sound of the 
cleaving hatchet, form altogether a most awful and appalling 
effort; yet still, but for the solitary scene already noticed, we 
should say the author was rather an epic than dramatic poet. 


We wish in conclusion to notice what appears to us an error 


in the remarks made by? the Editor of The New British Theatre 
upon the plav. He says— 


“¢ He appears to have undertaken to develope the working of a class of me- 
taphysical associations; on which we are not aware that any other writer has 
yet professedly touched ; and by imbuing the mind of the Sorceress only with 
ingenuity, and a knowledge of the occult sympathies of human nature, he has 
attempted to produce a degree of interest, which, at this time of day, any ab- 
solute pretension to sorcery could not excite, even with the utmost pomp of 
spectacle in the power of theatrical machinery to exhibit. In judging, there- 
fore, of this piece, we ought not in justice to compare it with the other dramas 
founded on the same story; but form our estimate by what the author has 
bimself effected. . 

In the opening of the play, we are speedily apprised that the Medea which 
we are to expect is not altogether su horrible a personage as the Colchian 
witch of antiquity.” 


Now, in the first place, we cannot conceive why she “is not 
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altogether so horrible a personage as the Colchian witch of an- 
tiquity ;"" and, secondly, we utterly deny that the author has im- 
bued the mind of the Sorceress ‘‘ only with ingenuity and a 
knowledge of the occult sympathies of human nature.” The very 
name of the play speaks the contrary; she is as genuine a witch 
as the witch of Endar, or even Hecate herself. The following 
lines, quoted almost at random, from the play, will quickly give 
a satisfactory demonstration on this head.) 

‘¢ For fame reports that Jason’s father dead 

Was by her magic summon’d into life. 

Kal. They must believe who saw the miracle.”’"—4et I. Sc. 1. 

«* Who has not heard how, by her spells bewitch’d, 

Old Pelias’ daughters slew their dear-loved sire, 

Too ered’ lous thinking to renew his frame ?”—Act I. Se. Z. 

‘* But with some element unused before, 

Mysterious Nature has endow’d her frame.— 

While yet a child, with rapt romantic eye 

She read the heavenly omens, and could tell, 

By the procession of the starry host, 

‘The various changes that succeed below.’’—ZJb. 





‘¢ Thou hast seen 
The mid-day sun eclipsed at my command ; 
- The full-orb’d moon grow bloody by my spell; 
Stars head-long quit their spheres ; and the dread storm 
Upon the clouded promontory sleeping, 
Wake at my call, and dash the waves to foam ; 
‘Though thou hast witness’d from the murky sky 
‘The bolted fires that give terrific glimpse’ 
Of Jove’s Almighty arm, dart when I will’d, 
And heard the god in thunder answer me.”"—Act J. Se. IIT. 


Is this only ingenuity? really it is of a very tremendous nature. 

We will not offend our fair readers by a display of Greek, but 
it may not be amiss to observe, that the action of the play is 
closely copied from the Greek, even to Medea’s affected calm to 
obtain a day’s respite for the effecting of her vengeance. 


As to the comedy in this volume, it is much too ridiculous for 
criticism. 


Ed. 


‘Von. V. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





Sic posite quoniam suaves miscetis odores.—Virg. Georg. 
—— 
THE DEVIL’S TRAVELS ON EARTH. 

Ir is not long since, as the old women tell, 
That Beelzebub, tired of living in hell, 

Took a fancy to visit mankind ; 
Betimes from a warm bed of sulphur he rose, 
(omb'd his tail, rubb’d his horns, and brush’d up his cute 

And mounted the back of the wind. 


Arrived at the end of his journey with speed— 

‘© Set me down now,” he cried, to his hard- nent — 
«« Till night I shall want you no more :""— 

So Old Nick was set down by a Chapel of Ease, 

Where Methodists wash off their sins when they please, 
Just as maids wash with water the floor. 


Nick was but in good time, for prayers just began— 

The priest was a high-cheek'd, tall, raw-boned, lank man, 
With an eye like a pig in a rage ; 

His face was thin, sallow—a half-dirty white, 

And his neckcloth was tied demurely and tight, 
And below sate the elerk for a page. 


‘* You 're all damn’'d,” he cried, in a terrible tonc, 

«€ The devil has mark’d you, and must have his own.’"— 
Quoth Old Nick, “ ’tis all I require ; 

By myself now, I swear, the man’s very well, 

And when he will pay me a visit in hell, 
He shall have a snug place by the fire."’ 


So off sct the Devil in very high glee, 
And the next sight his Devilship happen’d to see 
Was the Lawyers in Westminster Hall. — 
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Quoth he to himself, when he'd heard them awhile, 
And put on (for the Devil) a very sweet smile, 
<< Our regions below are too small ; 


«And as these folks are mine, I very much fear 
‘They are so used to quibble and cheat others here, 
They may breed some disburbance below ; 
Some task without end must be thought of, and—hold— 
They shall each one count over the lies he has told, 
That will keep them from mischief, I know.” 


He continued his journey, and still where he went, 
He had reason to be with all things content, 

Till he saw the Academy dine. 
In anger he scream'd, as he gazed on the scene— 
‘‘ You pitiful dogs! you’re so damnably mean 

I shall blush when I own you for mine.” 


Off Beelzebub flew in a terrible rage, 

And never once stopp’d, though he passed by the stage, 
But furiously strode through the town ; 

Yet soon his good-humour return’d, for he found, 

rhat nine out of ten of all those around 
He might call, with safe-conscience, his own. 


He stumbled on Newgate, and saw with surprize, 

The bars, and the bolts, and the chains, of huge size, 
And cried, with an amiable leer, 

‘« This beats all the prisons for devils in hell ; 

I'll just make a sketch, for I see very well, 
One may learn from the architects here.” 


So forth from his#reeches of velvet he took 
His pencil, and rubber, and little sketch-book, 
(It was nine feet by five and a half) 
The leaves were all made of an alderman's skin, 
The huge clasps were fashion’d of double-block tin, 
And the volume was bound up in calf. 
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His tail, when curl’d up, form’d an excellent seat, 
And a table was made of his griffin-hoof’d feet, 
And he look’d so important and wise, 
That, bating the tail, you might safely declare, 
An architect really was sitting down there, 
With horns, and a large pair of eyes. 


In the midst of his work he was rous'd by a din, | 

That burst on his ear from the dungeons within, 
And curious as old Eve of yore, 

He popp’d in his head, and saw in a cell, 

That he own’d quite surpass’d all the prisons of hell, 
A man who was chain’d to the flvor. 


Putting on his best smiles, and making a bow, 
_ He went up to the man, and said, ‘* Siy, pray how 
Have you got into this ugly place ?’’"— 
«« By saying that black could never be white, 
That darkness was different in toto from light, 
And that ugliness never was grace.” 


«Tis strange!" quoth Old Nick—“ ’tis true,”’ quoth the youth, 
‘«¢ Tis the fashion to call any rough, awkward truth, 
A libel—and then you must know” — 
« Sir, pray say no more—I understand all, 
And when these good folks on Old Beelzebub call, 
They will find a snug corner below.” 


Next he came where the citizens sat. at a feast, 
And his Devilship’s pleasure was ten-fold encreas'd, 
When he saw the fat aldermen dine ; 
With orthodox zeal, they gobbled cach dish, 
Calapash, calapee, fowls, venison, and fish, 
And gargled their throats with Port wine. 


In vain wept the widow before the great gate, _ 
With her hunger-pinch’d ehildren in desolate state, 
For eating makes deaf people ears ; 
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- While the Devil look’d on with a terrible grin, 
For hardness of heart is his first darling sin, 
And he hates from his soul pity’s tears. 
| [To be continued. } 


Oberon, 








EPIGRAM ON JOANNA SOUTHCOTT. 


ADDRESSED TO DR. REFCE. 


A virgin in her sixtieth year 
Conceive a young: Messiah ! 

A eveen leaf in the yellow sear! 
Tn- snow the seeds of fire! 


The town disdains such idle stuff, 
In spite of all your swearing ; 
Joanna's plagued us long enough ; 
By G—d, she’s past all bearing ! 
Obcron, 








FUGI TIVE POETRY. 
ee 


DUET INTRODUCED IN THE OPERA OF ARTAXERXES, 
And Sung by Mr. T. Rovedino and Mr. Sinclair. 


Artaxerxes. 
Fly this land—while thou art sleeping 
Murder wakes with baleful smile ; 
Vengeance to thy death-couch creeping 
Quaffs thy blood and laughs the while. 


Arbaces. 
When the heart with grief is breaking, 
_ Sweet the voice of friendship flows ; 
As from night the day-star waking 
Ends the weary seamian’s. woes. 
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Artaxerxes. 
Swiftly fly the shades of night. 
Arbaces. 


Darkly beams the rising light. 


TOGETHER. 
“Artarerxes.—Speed to where the billows foaming, 
Roll beneath a coker sign, 
Yet in joy, or hapless roaming, 
Think of him whose heart is thine. 
Arbaces.—Yes, 1 speed where vast and foaming 
Rolls the ever-restless brine, 
Yet in joy, or hapless roaming, 


Stull my heart, my heart is thine. 








THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 
€’est peu de charmer I’eril, i] faut parler au ceur.—De Lilles. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 


On Saturday, Sept. 10, was brought out an Interlude, 1n one 
act, called ‘* The Saracen’s Head.’ ‘The plot is simple, and its 
structure improbable. Pinchbeck (Terry) asilversmith, having 
married a second time, retires to Bath to enjoy his fortune; but 
Mrs. Pinchbeck (Mrs. Gibbs) a dashing young lady, partial to 
large parties, is in the habit of inviting the beau monde residing 
’ at that fashionable place of public resort, to her house, which s0 
exasperates Mr. Pinchbeck, that he determines to get rid of his 
unwelcome guests; for this purpose he instructs Peter (Rayne?) 
a Yorkshire servant, to answer to the ringing of the bells—_ 
“* Coming directly,” and likewise to hang his first wife's picture 
to the lamp-iron at the gate—this he is to tell all comers is 
the sign of the Saracen’s Head. Pinchbeck personates the 
landlord, and makes such immoderately high charges, that his 
wife’s company leave the house. ’ 

There is a Dicky Squab (Tokely), a sort of Tony Lumpkin, 
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nephew to Pinckbeck, introduced, for what purpose we know 
not ; and the .insolence of foreigners is well pourtrayed in the 
persons of Mons. Rapace and Signora Squallaci. The piece is full 
of bustle, and very fair for what it is intended, as it kept the 
house in a roar of Jaughter. Husky. 
In addition’ to this meagre account, it may be right to add, 
that the piece is of French origin, though we cannot at this mo- 
ment tax our memory with its name. 
Ed, 
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MEMORANDA DRAIMATICA, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE, 


At the late annual meeting of the proprietors of Drury Lane 

Theatre, Mr. Whitbread, after the two reports from the com- 
"mittee and sub-committee had been read, addressed the proprie- 
“tors in a speech which claims to be preserved, as throwing much 
’ Jight on the modern history of the London Stage: 

Mr. Whitbread commenced his speech with a handsome compli- 
ment to the management, integrity, and talents of Mr. Arnold ; 
and went on to explain the ma#mer in which they were all mainly 
indebted to that gentleman for the accession of that incomparable 
- performer, Mr. Kean, by whose deserved attraction, after 135 
nights of continued loss, their interests had been retrieved, and 
the season had concluded in the brilliant manner they had wit- 
nessed. The extraordinary powers of this eminent actor had, as 
might well be imagined, drawn forth the criticisms of all theatri- 
eal amateurs and judges ; and though there might be some few who 
did not agree with him (Mr. Whitbread), in regarding Mr. Kean as 
. the most shining actor that had appeared in the theatrical hemis- 
phere for many years, yet he was happy to find that the general 
Opinion concurred with his own in this respect. A combination 
ef all the qualities that were essential to form a complete actor 
were found to unite in one man, very rarely indeed; and though 
objections might be set up to the figure of Mr. Kean, as objections 
had at all times, and in all the ages of the world had been set up 
to some one or other of the qualities and proportions of every actor, 
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yet judging of him in all the great attributes of the art, he was one 
of those prodigies that occur only once or twice in a century. He 
had the highest respect for the talents, the erudition, the accom. 
plishments of Mr. Kemble, who was another of those rare instances 
of superior talent in the histrionic profession ; and he had no de. 
sire, in speaking of Mr. Kean, to deteriorate from the merit of 
Mr. Kemble; but it was too much the practice of persons in speak. 
ing Of one actor to compare him with another; and those who 
affected to criticise the talents of Mr. Kean most scrupulously 
wished always to put him in comparison with Mr. Garrick. Of that 
great actor he wished to speak with the most marked respect, 
But who of all those who compared him with Garrick, remembered 
the performance of Garrick in his twenty-fifth year ? They remem- 
bered him only after long study and experience in the profession 
had improved and matured all the faculties of his youth ; and he 
Was ready also to pay the same compliment to Mr. Kemble, that 
years of application and study, with an erudite mind and strong 
judgement, had acquired him the. cclebrity which he possessed, 
But in judging of Mr. Kean we must look to him as he is—not 
the copyist of any other—not the pupil of a school—not a man- 
nerist, but an actor who found all his resources in nature—who 
delineated his passions only from the expression that the soul gives 
to the voice and features of man—not from the images that have 
before him been represented on the stage. It is from the wonder- 
ful truth, energy, and force with which he strikes out, and pre- 
sents to the eye this natural working of the passions of the human 
frame, that he excites the emotions, and engages the sympathy of 
his spectators and auditors. It is to him, that after 135 nights of 
continued Joss and disappointment, the subscribers are indebted 
for the success of the season, and that the public are indebted for 
the high treat which they received by the variety of characters 
which he represented. 


He said, that notwithstanding the long continuance of the dis- 
piriting loss at the commencement of the season, he must say that 
the company of performers was not merely highly respectable, but 
such as, taken in their various departments, could not be truly 
said to be surpassed at any former period of theatrical history. 
Old persons were fond of praising the merits of tinies past ; but 
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very little impartiality would be required to do ample justice to the 
talents of the Drury-Lane Company. He had had perfect con- 
fidence in their talents, and he did not wish to take any merit to 
himself in what he had done; but under the long series of disaster 
they had suffered, he had not hesitated to carry on the concern by 
his own intervention as to the means, and the result had amply 
recompensed him in the gratification of his feelings for the step 
‘he had taken. . | 
; - Various causes had been assigned for the ill-success of the com- 
i mencement of the season, and various complaints had been made. 
' It had been thought that the pillars in the front of the stage 
: affected the sound, and some of the actors themselves were of this 
| opinion. Well, this had been removed, and the theatre now pre- 
sented an entire new face, which he trusted would be quite satis- 

factory to all. 
F * The management of Mr. Arnold had been objected to—and it 
was said in particular, that in the choice of pieces, he had, from 
natural partiality, brought forward his own productions. Now it 
so happened, that in the whole season but one of his pieces had 
been brought out, which was done at his (Mr. Whitbread’s) par- 
ticular request, and it had been the most eminently successful 
piece performed during, the season, the representations of Mr. 
Kean only excepted. The sub-committee had been so perfectly 
satisfied with the conduct of Mr. Arnold in every respect, that they 
had felt it their duty to speak of it in the report with the praise 
that it deserved. He mentioned the number of the new and re- 
vived pieces which had been brought forward, as a proof of his 
activity and exertion in their service. 

Complaints were made of the sub-committee for not doing justice 








; to the writers of pieces submitted to them, and that they did not 
i. treat applications with the attention that was due to them. In 
answer to this he must say, that if it could be proved, it would be 
" a serious charge; but he could completely refute it. He remem- 
. bered that some time ago an application was made to him as a 
A ~member of parliament, complaining that newspapers were very 
. often not received by the post; and to examine the truth of this 
= charge he had taken the trouble to go to the Post-office, and in- 
t quire into the fact, when he was shewn a number of papers folded 
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up and sent into the office without directions ; so that they did not 
know where to forward them. Just so with dramatic pieces, It 
so happened that they had no less than eleven new dramas sent 
info them without an address, and without knowing where to re. 
turn them. But wherever they had received a direction, an answer 
had been given as soon as a judgement had been formed of the 
piece. 

But it was said that there was a great scarcity of writers as wel! 
as of actors. Of good writers and of good actors there might not 
be a great number. In what age were there ever many? They all 
knew that there was one most distinguished dramatic writer nov 
living, if they could only prevail on him to write; but that there 
was a scarcity of writers he begged leave to deny. They had re- 
ceived, during their short period of management, no less than °7/ 
new tragedies, comedies, operas, and farces. Their judgement 
might be disputed, but they had bestowed on them the most 
patient attention. Of these they had been forced, in the exercise 
of their discretion, to pronounce agkinst 241 of the number, 
which had been returned. Several had been brought out, eight 
were under discussion, and 11 they knew not were to deliver. 

Mr. Whitbread, in conclusion, adverted to the very laboriovs, 
and, in many cases, painful duties which the sub-committee had 
to perform, and in which nothing but the firm support they had 
received from the assembly of proprietors could have sustained 
them. When he undertook the business of attempting the re-esta- 
blishment of the theatre, he thought that his labour would have 
. ended with the completion of the building; but so many claim: 
and interests remained to be settled—so many untoward matter: 
to be disentangled and adjusted, that he determined to perseveri 
for a time, and see the machine fairly in motion. For this pur 
pose he and the other members of the sub-committee had still ont 
year to serve. Before that time was expired, he thought he could 
take upon him to say with confidence that their arrangement 
would be complete—every difficulty removed—and the theatre 
placed on a footing of the most permanent security. At that time, 
then, he must apprise them of his intention to withdraw from the 
situation which he held; and it would be for them to look ou! 


na 


2..0ng themselves for five persons to whom their confidence should 
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be implicitly given, and who again, from among themselves, should 
choose one to whom théy should confide the superintendance, 
without restraint, of the whole detail. This was the only manner 
in which the conduct of such a machine could go on with pros- 
perity. 

On Tuesday, September 20, this beautiful edifice opened. The 
Committee having considered that the expence of re-painting and 
re-gilding would be nearly equal to that of a new interior, there- 
fore liberally determined for the latter. 

The grand Saloon is painted with a lilac ground, harmonizing 
with the columns of the pilasters ; the great staircase and rotunda 
are fresh painted and decorated ; the corridores of the boxes are 
divided into pannels of two shades of delicate green, with a white 
etruscan border : these lead us into the interior ; the basement is 
painted in rich Sceagliola marble. 

The fronts of the dress-boxes are a light blue ground, enriched 
by a gold octagonal jattice-work, with roses in the centre, and a 
rclief of white in the intersections. 

The canopy fronts of the first tier have an antique projecting 
scroll, with gold foliage falling upon relieved flutings. The 
second tier is embellished by a series of classical subjects, painted 
in relief upon a blue ground, with enriched borders. 


The third tier of boxes is decorated by a gold scroll-work in 


relief, running from the centre ornament of the same character, 
to cach termination of the sides upon a blue ground. 

The prevailing colour of the boxes is blue; but it is relieved, 
and a warmth.of tone produced by the back of the boxes being 
painted in a light brown, or fawn colour, divided into pannels by 
appropriate borderings. : 

The ceiling is new, the dome being divided into alternate com- 
partments of blue vanishing into distance, and scroll enrichments 
terminating in the centre. 

Increased accommodation has also been contrived for the gal- 
leries, which though not evident in the coup d’ail, will be felt by 
the visitors to that part of the house. 

It now only remains to describe the alterations made in the 
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proscenium—in the place of the tripods, are two additional boxes 
on each side of the stage. 

This increase of theatrical property it is calculated will defray 
the expence of the new decorations and improvements without 
trenching in the least upon the public part of the auditory. 

The two grand columns, in compliance with the taste and 
desire of theatrical criticism, have been removed, and the angles 
left have been filled up by ornaments uniting with the general 
contour of the house, and affording to the architect the oppor- 
tunity of indulging the performers in their favourite wish of 
stage-doors. Above these doors, balconies, with suitable cano- 
pies, lattice-work, and galleries, are placed, rendering them 
both ornamental in the general effect,- and serviceable in the 
business of the stage. 


The grand arch of the proscenium has been contrived to unite 
this oblique support. ' 

The proscenium boxes ‘are fronted by relief enrichments of 
classical subjects; and the colours, blue, white, and gold, cor- 


responding with the body of the house: the whole is in perfect 
harmony. 


This alteration in the proscenium has certainly produced great 
advantage in the scenic effect. 


Before, the spectator measured by his eye the distance between 
the front lamps and the scenery, and the performers appeared to 
act in a large intermediate space ; now, by the introduction of 
the proscenium boxes, the performers are carried back, in their 
action, to a line parallel to the new stage-doors, by which they 
are blended with the perspective of the scenery; and the depth of 


the picture-frame formed by the proscenium, is, in appearance, 
lessened one half. , 


Husky. 








COVENT GARDEN THEATRE 

Opened on Monday the 12th of September, with “ Pizarro” and 
The ‘ Miller and his Men,” and exhibited in the place of the 
usual green curtain a new painted drop-curtain of canvas; the 
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ground colour is a light blue; on it are the Arms of the Prince 
Regent, richly emblazoned. The Rose, the Thistle, and the 
Shamrock, are intermingled to correspond with the fronts of the 
boxes. A deep gold fringe, with the several orders of knig'ithood, 
at the: bottom, finishes the whole. But the principal alteration, 
which has been made since last season, is to be found in the lower 
saloon. Here, entering from the Bow-Strect side of the house, 
we have a grand elliptical arch to the right, with steps ascending 
from each extremity of the apartment to two new doors, which 
open into the lobby of the boxes, immediately over the dress 
circle. A grand gallery, or balcony, is thus formed in front of 
these doors; on the right and left of which a superb glass meets 
the eye, and adds much to the splendour.of the saloon. The 
stairs are formed of wainscoting, and the outer part of the gallery 
of mahogany, ornamented with gold mouldings. Patent rails, 
or balustrades of solid brass, twisted, with elegant mouldings in 
their centre, furnish a splendid addition to what has already been 
described i these are fixed in a bannister made of mahogany, 
beaded, with brass inlaid, which, descending with a bold and 
elegant sweep, terminate at the bottom of each staircase in what 
is called a scroll. The feet of the two staircases stand on the 
parts lately occupied by the persons furnishing refreshments. 
There is now but one box, and that is placed without the grand 
apartments, at the farther extremity. The entrance to this 
from the saloon is surmounted by the concave of a half dome, 
beautifully ornamented with the representation of a rose, and 
sprigs of oak in gold. 


Husky. 








LIST OF PLAYS. 
——— 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
1814, 


Sept. 20, Rivals ; Bee-Hive (First Night of the Season). 
——— 22, Wild Oats; Review, or the Wags of Windsor. 
—— 24, Hypocrite; Turnpike Gate. 

“—~ 27, West Indian; Three and the Deuce. 
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TUEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
1214. 


. 12, Pizarro; Miller and his Men (First Night of the Season). 


13, Lord of the Manor; Jimour the Tartar. 

14, Midas; Child of Nature; Grand Alliance ; Ibid. 
Hamlet ere o +e Fbid. 
| eye ovesescs SE. 
Henry the Fourth ; Aladdin. 

Beggar’s Opera ; Miller and his Men; Mother Goose, 
Love in a Village ; Aladdin. 
Artaxerxes; Bombastes Furiso; Miller and his Men. 


Alexander the Great ; Doctor Sangrado ; Richard Coeur de Lion, 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKFT. 
Love and Gout ; Personation ; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 
Ibid ; Yard Armand Yard Arm ; Ibid. 
ids Vee oF No. 2... 60040050000 
Ibid; Day after the Wedding... .. Ibid. 
Deaf and Dumb ; Wedding Day ; Darkness Visible (Mr. Terry's \t 
Love and Gout ; Lover's Quarrels ; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 
Birth-Day ; Mail Coach Adventures ; Come & See (Mr. Mathews’ \ 
Love and Gout ; Yes or No; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 
Ibid ; Personation............. Ibid. . 
8, Three and the Deuce ; Mail Coach Adventures ; Katharine and [: 
truchio (Mrs. Gibbs’ Night.) 
9, Love and Gout ; Blue Devils ; Doctor Hucus Pocus. 
10, Ibid ; Saracen’s Head (Ist time) ; Deaf Lover (Mr. Jones’ Night.) 
12, Ibid; Ibid ; Doctor Hocus Pocus. 
13, Doctor Hocus Pocus ; Saracen’s Head; Love and Gout. 
eT Tee Ibid. 
15, Ibid.......... Ibid........ Ibid (Miss Seymoue’s and last Night 


ENGLISH OPERA. 


. 29, Frederick the Great ; Harlequin Hoax. , 


30, Tbid.. oo sccccccccces Ibid. 
Bh, TB seveccces.ces 1, 
se  Serrrererrrers | s 
» One o’Clock ; Sharp and Flat (Messrs. Knight and Pyne’s Nighi). 
» Jovial Crew ; Boarding House (Mr. Gibbons’ Night). 
» Frederick the Great; Harlequin Hoax (Mr. Raymond’s Night). 
. ae 
TRE, ccevceccccce ce SUE. ; 
IDid.. os0ee00e.eeeeeSbid (Mr. Cooke’s Night). 





AND MONTHLY MIRROR. 








1914. 
Sept. 9, One o’Clock ; Sharp and Flat. 
10, Frederick the Great ; Harlequin Hoax. 
12, One o’Clock. ........ Ibid. 
3, Frederick the Great .. Ibid. 
2” eer: 
.. Seeerrrrrcrre: 
16, Ibid....... 
17, Beid..... 
19, Ibid....... 


THEATRE ROYAL, EDINBURGH. 


. 11, Beggar's Opera (Polly Miss Stephens) ; Raising the Wind. 
13, Love in a Village; Weathercock. 
15, Duenna; Intrigue. 
16, Beggar’s Opera ; Intrigue. 
17, Cabinet ; Intrigue. 
18, Love in a Village; Intrigue. 
20, Duenna ; Spoiled Child. 
- 22, Cabinet ; Bee-Hive. 
23, Lionel and Clarissa; Sleep Walker 
24, Beggar’s Opera; Fortune's Frolic. 
25, Rosina ; Sylvester Daggerwood ; NoSong No Supper (Miss StephensNt, 
27, Sacred Music, (Stephens, Welsh, &c.) 
29, School of Reform (Tyke Mr. Emery) ; Of Age Tu-morrow. 
30, Cure for the Heart Ache ; Devil to Pay. 
31, Heir at Law ; Modern Antiques. 
Sept. 1, Speed the Plough ; Review. 


2, School of Reform ; Modern Antiques (Last Night. Emery’s Benefit ) 


On the 11th of August the celebrated Miss Stephens made her 
first appearance on the Scottish stage at this theatre, as Polly 
in ** The Beggar’s Opera.” She continued to attract crowded 
houses for 12 successive nights. Her popularity is by no means 
surprizing when we consider her rare talent of uniting the accom- 
plished singer with the sensible agreeable actress. 

The new piece ‘‘ Intrigue” was brought forward on the 15th of 
August—the opinion expressed of it in a former number of ‘* The 
Inquisitor’ was perfectly just ; the story is certainly a most immo- 
ral one to bring on the stage, and ought to meet with due en- 
coursgement. | 
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We were entertained by Mr. Emery’s performing four Nicht 
previous to his return to London. He made his first appearang 
on the 29th of August, as Tyke in “ The School of Reform,” a4 
was greeted in this exquisite performance by a house far from 
being well attended. I have formerly remarked, that when , 
superior actor appears at this theatre, he is, in general, wretch. 
edly supported by the inferior ones, and the entertainment },j 


spoiled ; but “‘ The School of Reform” was a splendid excejtio, F 
to this. Mr. Finn played Frederick extremely well, and enter |) 


completely into the spirit of the character. This gentleman, w | 


an elocution uncommonly brilliant and correct, adds a very grace. 
ful and clegant delivery. These qualities of Mr. Finn were pu. 
ticularly striking at the recital of the following eulogiun, 
which Morton (the author) makes Frederick pronounce on the 
Philanthropic Institution.—‘* No, rather let me proclaim that my 
protectors were the noblest spirits of the land. O, generous Jn. 
perial Britain! look proudly round; and, while other nation 
boast their Pantheons of Gods, do thou display thy princely ea. 
dowments for calamity—thy palaces for poverty.” Chippeidil 
played General Tarragon pretty well, displaying a good deal of 
dry humour. Lacy bustled through Mr. Ferment with great spiiit 
and address, only using too much freedom with his author, by 
interspersing ‘‘ dammees” and ‘‘ devils’’ where there should le 
neither. Mr. Trueman was really much more than tolerable as Lov 
Avondale. Mrs. Penson played Lady Ferment with her usual 
ability; and Miss Douglas was very interesting as Mrs. St. Clair. 
Our little comic hero, Russell, shews us alternately an excellent 
and a careless piece of acting: whilst on the stage he frequently 
gives himself up to the mal-pratique of examining and staring at 
his audience, and is, consequently, inattentive to his perform- 
ance ; thus forgetting that he appears there to amuse—not to be 
amused, The theatre closed on the 2nd of September for Jr. 
Emery’s benefit. 


It is alleged that it will open under a new manager, but 1¢- 
ports on this subject seem calculated only to mislead. 
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